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THE EARLY BUILDINGS 
OF THE PALACE AND THE 
WALL PAINTINGS 


INTRODUCTION 


On the western edge of the Maya realm, along the foothills of the Sierra de Palenque 
mountains, a small tribe of Indians in Preclassic times decided to make their home. The 
beauty of the natural surroundings, with their lush tropical vegetation and many streams 
and rivers cascading over low hills and across a small level area in the terrain, must have 
seemed quite appropriate to the small group that settled in what centuries later was to 
be known as Palenque (fig. 1). It is not known with any certainty what these people 
called their community; quite possibly it was Balan-K'in (Jaguar Sun or Hidden Sun), 
as explained in Volume I. Palenque still holds the mystical charm and appeal that must 
have been the deciding factor in that early group's choice of a home. Although the site 
dates back to Preclassic times, probably as early as 500 B.c., it did not achieve unusual 
importance until somewhere around the mid-seventh century A.D. In Preclassic and Early 
Classic times, until the Motiepa period (middle to late Early Classic), there is no evidence 
of substantial architecture. Thatched roofs over pole and thatch sides were all that was 
needed for housing in this tropical environment, and apparently the social structure at 
this time was not advanced to the point that would indicate the need for impressive 
buildings. 

According to the Palenque ceramic research of Robert L. Rands (1974:36), it may 
have been in Motiepa times that “the major ceremonial center shifted to its present 
location," that is to the area immediately surrounding the Palace structures. Earlier 
buildings were probably to the west, around the Olvidado (see map), and it was not 
until Otolum times (A.D. 600-700) that the major architecture of the site, as seen today, 
was erected. Rands (1976) believes that “Palengue may have existed on a chiefdom level 
at the time that states were already in existence in the Lowland Maya heartland but 
that, in the Otolum Complex, Palenque passed the threshold to statehood." 
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EARLY BUILDINGS OF THE PALACE 


The Palace as we know it today is the result of much complex evolution (figs. 2, 3). The 
earliest buildings of the complex are those referred to as the subterraneos, the south- 
ernmost remains of which can be seen at the center of figure 4. These early buildings 
consisted of a group of united structures—three long parallel corridors, of which the 
eastern end of the outer (southern) corridor can be seen in figure 5. The far western 
vault of the central corridor of this early structure can be seen at the extreme lower right 
on the first terrace. 

The entire Palace complex was built upon a three-meter high terrace. The earliest 
structures on this terrace were the subterraneos. The open space between the two known 
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subterranean structures was later filled in to form an upper terrace upon which were 
constructed the buildings which we now refer to as the Palace. These southern subsurface 
buildings extended as far north as the Tower, where excavations conducted by Alberto 
Ruz Lhuillier in 1949 show that the original floor level of the area around the Tower 
was the same as that of the earlier buildings on the southern extremity. In fact, the drains 
of the toilets, located just west of the Tower, join in a common drain which continues 
to this lower level. 

At the extreme northern end of the first Palace terrace further excavations by Miguel 
Angel Fernandez in 1935 and Ruz in 1949 (Ruz 1952:49-60) indicate that another 
building on the northern end was similar to the subterranean building on the southern 
end of the first terrace (fig. 6). This structure extended from east to west under the mainly 
collapsed building A-D (fig. 7). In this early two-corridor northern building the remains 
of a painted mural and stucco sculpture were found (Ruz 1958:123). The collapse of 
House A-D was probably caused by the collapse of this earlier structure beneath it. The 
disintegration of this northern subsurface structure was probably due to the composition 
of the walls which were made of dirt rather than mortar. 

Little is known of the other early subsurface buildings except that structures were 
found on this first terrace level in the Southeast Patio and on the western edge of the 
first terrace (personal communication, Cesar Sáenz, August 1980). 

The architecture of the early subterranean buildings is quite different from that of the 
later superimposed structures. Vaults are very low (fig. 8), 338cm from floor to ceiling, 
as compared to the earliest structure on the upper terrace, House E, whose floor to vault 
cap height is 503cm. The wall height of these early buildings is 218cm as compared to 
the average wall height of House E at 264cm. Room width on these structures of various 
periods remains virtually the same, however. The early substructure buildings have a 
width of 237cm on the outer room, while inner rooms are 228cm wide. House E room 
width is 244cm. Construction is of crude stones set in mud, as compared to the partially 
cut stone and cement masonry of later buildings. Wall thickness of the early buildings 
was 83cm on outer walls and 80cm average on inner walls, while those of House E were 
59-60cm on outer walls and 74cm on inner walls. Thus exterior walls became thinner 
on subsequent buildings while inner walls maintained almost the same thickness. No 
evidence of stucco sculpture or any other kind of decoration remains on walls of these 
early subterranean buildings except that referred to on the northern extremity. 

It seems it was at the time when the Palace complex began to be enlarged (fig. 9) by 
the addition of structures on the upper terrace level that the stairways connecting upper 
buildings with the earlier lower structures were constructed. These passageways and 
stairways are referred to as the subterraneo stairs and vaults. Entrances from the upper 
level descending to the lower passages are embellished with elegant stucco sculpture as 
we shall see in the discussion of the three subterraneos. 

These early superimposed buildings (fig. 10) are the focus of this volume. The earliest 
building is House E (fig. 11), followed by Houses B and C. All of the other buildings 
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visible today in the Palace were added to this inner core at a later date. Maudslay (1889- 
1892: Text Vol. IV:23) remarked as early as 1896 on House E, “This building was 
probably one of the earliest erected on the Palace Mound, as the foundation of House 
B and D have been built up against its walls." (D for C here must be either Maudslay's 
Or a printer's error.) 

As a good deal of attention will be paid, in the discussion that follows, to the mural 
paintings of Houses E and C, a few words at the outset about painting techniques in 
use at Palenque would seem to be in order. 

There has been some question about whether Maya wall paintings are true fresco 
painting. I am certain that most of those at Palenque are; however, they are not the type 
of fresco painting that was perfected in Italy about A.D. 1300 (Herberts 1958:44) in 
which the painting was done on wet lime plaster with lime-resistent colors, nor are they 
the same as Italian Renaissance fresco painting where “the painter divides his work into 
so-called ‘day pieces,’ each ‘day piece’ being the area which he can finish in one day” 
(Herberts 1958:44). Rather, I suspect that Palenque wall painting was the “modification 
of buon fresco" used by early Greek and Roman painters discussed in Vitruvius (Vitruvius 
1899) and Pliny (Plinius 1906) and expanded by Laurie (1911:90-99). Very late painting 
in House E, however, which will be noted, was secco, on dry plaster. 

After the wet plaster surface was prepared in successive layers, it could be kept wet 
for many days while the painting was progressing and it was not necessary to complete 
the painting in sections by days. Laurie (1911:92) quotes Berger (1901): 


When the pigment is flooded over the wet surface of the plaster, the particles settle 
into the hollows of the surface, bathed in a solution of lime. As this solution of lime 
becomes carbonated and precipitated by the carbonic acid of the air, the particles 
of pigment are packed round with the precipitated carbonate, so that the holding 
of the pigment to the plaster is more of the nature of a mechanical than a chemical 
process. 

Moreover, lime is so slightly soluble in water, and the carbonating of the lime is 
so slow a process, that each time the surface is flooded with water, fresh unaltered 
lime is dissolved and brought to the surface of the plaster, for many days. 

There is no need, therefore, for the immediate painting of a surface as soon as 
the last layer of plaster is put on, though, on the other hand, it is as well that the 
plaster should be kept damp, in order to keep a soft bed beneath the pigments, into 
which they can become more or less incorporated. 


On the mural painted walls of Palenque, especially where initial coats of paint can be 
detected, and where breakage of the painted stucco surface allows one to see the profile 
build-up of paint, the penetration of paint can be seen deeply imbedded into the stucco. 
Had the pigment merely been laid on top of the surface, a hard sealed surface would 
have been the result, and there would have been no penetration of paint into the stucco. 
This is why the Maya always laid a thin layer of white lime stucco on the surface first 
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before the next color was applied. This gave the surface, and to some extent a certain 
amount of the stucco beneath, a wet “live” surface onto which new paint could be 
successfully added, and a surface to which the new paint would adhere. 

When colors are laid on a damp surface they become permanent, as explained by 
Laurie (1911:88,89). The lime, which loses its moisture in the kiln, is so dry and porous 
that “it readily imbibes whatever chances to touch it," and solidification takes place 
between the plastic and the pigment, and when it becomes dry “seems to have special 
qualities peculiar to itself." Fresco painting, done in this manner does not wash off or 
chip off unless it has been carelessly laid on a dry surface. Mayer (1975:156) brings out 
an important factor, one which is noted at Palenque today, that fresco painting's “chief 
enemies are polluted air and abrasion by windborne particles." 

Byzantine painters practiced the same type fresco painting as Palenque artists, and 
Laurie (1911:110), in describing a practice common to both, notes where “а fresh fresco 
has been painted over the old one, a thin coat of fresh mortar about one-eighth of an 
inch thick having been laid over the surface before a new picture is attached." He points 
out that there is sufficient lime dissolved to bind the pigment to the wall, and suggests 
that possibly lime was added to the pigment to form a binding medium in Byzantine 
frescoes and that Theophilus (a monk in the eleventh and twelfth centuries) "distinctly 
advises that this should be done." 


House E (fig. 12) is not only the earliest building on the Palace upper terrace, but also 
the most interesting because of the atypical architecture of its roof and the non-Classic 
Maya motifs isolated on its western face. In early times Palencanos experimented with 
different types of architecture, and it was from these early experiments, such as at the 
Olvidado to the west of the city’s center, that the characteristic Palenque roof style and 
roofcomb developed. 

House E's date of construction and its architect are not known. It has been attributed 
to Pacal, since it is in the western corridor of this building that the accession plaque of 
Pacal (the Oval Palace Tablet) is found. However, there are significant indications that 
House E was built before Pacal's time (A.D. 603-683). I suggest that it was probably 
built during the reign of Pacal's grandmother Lady Kan-Ik, first woman ruler of Palenque, 
who reigned from A.D. 583 to 604. 

It seems unlikely that this building could have been built by the mother of Pacal, 
Lady Zac-Kuk, who reigned for only three years, as there probably would not have been 
any significantly different construction patterns in so short a reign. Her rule was ter- 
minated, not by death, but by her relinquishing the throne to her twelve-year-old son 
Pacal. House E would seem to have been built in the very late sixth or very early seventh 
century A.D. 

Looking at some of the atypical methods of building in House E, it can be noted that 
the roof had not developed into the characteristic Palenque roof, but was still in the 
experimental stage. The roof of House E approaches an almost vertical slope of 85° (fig. 
13) as compared to House C's 77? slope and the later buildings of the Palace which have 
slopes of 74°. The contrast of House E's near vertical roof can be noted by comparison 
with the House B roof as viewed from House C (fig. 14). It is even more marked when 
compared with the roof of the Temple of the Cross (fig. 15). 

House E is also unusual in that it lacks a roofcomb, the only standing building at 
Palenque without one. The supposition that there once was a roofcomb but that no 
traces of it remain is contradicted by the early (1890-1891) Maudslay photograph of 
this building (fig. 16) before any cleaning or reconstruction had taken place. The pho- 
tograph clearly shows that this building, unlike all subsequent structures, never did have 


a crowning roofcomb. 
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Still another atypical feature is the height of the upper frieze which is considerably 
less than on other structures. The apron moulding, however, is much wider (fig. 17) on 
House E and has a slope of 58° in contrast to the slope of the frieze which is 85°. The 
apron on House E is unique in another respect. This is the only Lowland Maya building 
on which thatch is portrayed in stone on its roof (fig. 18). The upper portion of the 
cornice moulding is 34cm wide and overhangs by 10cm the lower apron course. The 
latter acts as backing for the stone “thatch” slabs. Slabs 87cm high by 50cm wide and 
3.5cm thick are laid along the lower portion of the apron (fig. 19). This “thatch” falls 
11cm below the bearing cornice underneath. 

It is this overhanging stone “thatch” that acts as additional protection for at least the 
upper course of the wall motifs which run the length of the western face of House E. 
The cornice and apron project beyond the building wall, but not consistently at the same 
distance all the way around the building. The southern projection is 24cm while the 
northern projection is 26cm plus the “thatch” slab. The western overhang, however, is 
a very wide 58cm, acting as a protection for the painted motifs on the wall. Additional 
shelter is offered by the almost vertical overhang of 11cm of stone “thatch.” 

There are small holes (fig. 20) along the upper edge of these eaves. The stone “thatch” 
was superimposed on the holes. As suggested to me by John S. Bolles (architect with the 
Carnegie Institution expedition of 1931 directed by Sylvanus G. Morley) in the spring 
of 1979 when we were at the ruins discussing House E's unusual roof, these holes were 
probably receptacles for anchor pegs which secured the thin slabs of stone “thatch.” It 
has been suggested previously that these eaves holes were for protective curtains since 
similar holes seem to have been used for this purpose in other structures. But on House 
E, with the course of stone slabs laid directly on top of them along the entire length of 
the apron, it appears that they were for supporting pegs. Had the lower moulding of 
the cornice been at any great angle it would have been impossible to hold the thin slabs 
of stone in place. Even as it is, it is remarkable that any of the stone “thatch” remains 
today. 

We know of two examples of thatched-roof houses sculpted in stone as part of the 
architectural decoration of Maya buildings in the Puuc area of Yucatan. The Arch of 
Labna (fig. 21), bearing stone images of two beautiful little thatched houses above the 
doorways on each side of the arch, is the finest example. The second is Uxmal’s Nunnery 
Court (fig. 22), where thatched-roof houses, as part of the architectural embellishment, 
are depicted in stone along the building’s frieze on the south side of the court. Another 
example of Puuc architecture using stone “feathers” as part of the architectural con- 
struction of the building can be seen in the House of the Birds, the north facade, outside 
room 11 at Uxmal, between the Nunnery Quadrangle and the Pyramid of the Magicians 
(fig. 23). Here, instead of using one long layer of “feather thatch” along the building, a 
series of seven slightly overlapping layers, under which is a stringcourse of crescent-bar 
motifs, followed by a course of “feather thatch” forming the overhanging apron of the 
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building, makes up the decorative construction of the roof (Pollock 1980:237, fig. 420). 
The method of assembly of the “feather thatch" on the House of the Birds is the same 
as for the thatch on the Arch of Labna (Pollock 1980:43, fig. 83). I know of no other 
example like these. 

Other architectural differences between House E and the next two structures built in 
the Palace complex, Houses B and C, are in wall thickness. The exterior walls of House 
E are between 59cm and 60cm thick, a decrease of approximately 28 percent from those 
of the early subterranean buildings. However, the median walls of House E are only 
about 8 percent thinner (74cm) than the subterranean inner walls. But by the time House 
C was built, exterior walls averaged 91cm thick and median walls were 96.5cm thick, 
an increase of approximately 16 percent respectively over subterranean walls. There was 
virtually little change in room widths of House E and the earlier subterranean buildings, 
but by the time House C was built there had been an increase of 14 percent over the 
widths of rooms of the subterranean buildings, and 11 percent over the widths in House 
E. Wall heights in House E increased over the subterranean wall heights by 28 percent 
and those in House C by 37 percent. The highest wall height from floor to vault spring 
appears in House B with its 315cm high walls which are 40 percent higher than those 
of the subterranean buildings and 22 percent higher than the House C walls which 
average between 297 and 300cm. House E walls with their average height of 264cm is 
an increase of 29 percent over subterranean walls and 12 percent less than those of 
House C and 16 percent less than those of House B. 

House E has a 27cm-wide apron just below the vault spring, which in the western 
corridor was painted with bright colored motifs and hieroglyphs and on the eastern 
corridor was decorated with stucco sculpture. House B has a narrow (11cm) apron which 
projects out from the wall considerably more than the 2cm projection of House E. House 
C, however, has no wall apron at all along its high walls. The subterranean buildings 
have an unusual wall apron which is 23cm wide and projects 15cm out from the wall. 
The stones from the vault project out from this apron, which is close to stepped vault 
construction, the bottom moulding being the first step vault. 

House E differs also from the two later buildings, B and C, in building type. It is what 
may be termed a “closed” building even at its earliest stage when the two parallel corridors 
were almost identical (fig. 9). There were no piers separating open wall spaces in this 
structure, only walls with two wide openings on the east and three on the west, as well 
as the doors at the north and south of both eastern and western corridors. The northern 
door in the western corridor and the southern door in the eastern corridor were later 
filled with masonry. Other changes took place in House E, as we shall see, leading to 
the belief that House E never was an edifice intended for use by the populace. 

House B, although smaller, originally consisted of two parallel chambers running east 
and west (fig. 9). There were four stucco sculptured piers on the northern side, two at 
least of which (Piers B and C) have partial remains of stucco sculpture. House C contained 
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two identical corridors, wide open areas of galleries, definitely not “closed” rooms. The 
piers of this building, six on each side, were all sculptured in stucco. There are no piers 
in House E, nor is there any exterior stucco sculpture on this building. Roofs and 
roofcombs of both Houses B and C were highly embellished with stucco sculpture, 
whereas House E had no roofcomb. 

The small doorways in House E are uncharacteristic of Palenque Palace buildings (fig. 
24). The doorway in the western face of House E is only 56cm wide at the bottom, 
53cm at the top and 192cm high. The small eastern doorway is 70cm wide at the bottom, 
52cm at the top and 195cm high. Like those of the northern end of this building, these 
bulge at the centers. The northern doorway to the eastern room of House E is only 
188cm high, has no visible lintel, and the bulge at the center of the sides results in the 
top of the doorway being considerably narrower than the bottom. 

The interior wall surface around the top of this doorway has no line indicating the 
outline of a lintel, and the only area where inner construction techniques can be detected 
is at the top of the door on the outer (northern) side where small stone rubble can be 
seen, rather than a smooth surface one would expect for a lintel. Either this doorway, 
as well as the one on the southern end of the eastern corridor and the two smailer 
doorways on the eastern and western face of the building, had a stone lintel which is 
covered over with stucco or the doorway was opened up later than the original con- 
struction of the building, which could also account for the drop in the distance from the 
vault spring to the door top. All other doorways have their top extremities at lintel 
height. Although there is no evidence of a lintel on any of these doorways of House E, 
I strongly suspect that there is some kind of stone spanning under the visible stucco 
covering. 

Four sets of cordholders are along the sides of this doorway, on both sides at the top 
and both sides at the bottom. The northern doorway in the western room is 261cm high 
and extends from the floor to the wooden lintel which spanned the doorway just below 
the course of the vault spring. 


IK OPENINGS 


T-shaped openings, some inverted, which had earlier appeared in the subterranean build- 
ings, appear in larger numbers than at any building at Palenque in House E where ten 
have been recorded. In House E, the bottom leg of the T is on an average 140cm above 
the floor, while the opening averages 44cm high, making possible sight lines which may 
be taken as an indication that the openings were used for sighting into adjacent rooms 
of buildings and across courtyards. However, since many of these Ik openings were at 
one time or another sealed with a thin membrane of mortar in the center of the wall, 
and others were apparently built with this center barrier as part of the original construc- 
tion, and in still others the openings filled with masonry at some time during the city's 
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history, I have come to believe that the shape was more important than the penetration 
of the wall. 

The repeated use of the Ik symbol, both on rulers’ pectorals and as an important 
architectural feature, must have been significant. The first woman ruler of Palenque, 
Lady Kan-Ik, wore the symbol in her pectoral, as did Lady Zac-Kuk, the second woman 
ruler. Both have their portraits carved on the great sarcophagus in the Temple of the 
Inscriptions. The Ik is also worn by Pacal on his accession plaque in this building. Pacal 
L, not a ruler, but important enough to have his portrait carved on the sarcophagus of 
Pacal, also wore an Ik in his pectoral. If a lineage used this sign as an ancestral emblem, 
as I think probably it did, it must have been a very powerful lineage with a symbol 
important enough to have continued in use throughout the lifetime of the city. 

Lounsbury (1974:11) believes also that the Ik “may have been a lineage symbol, or 
it may have derived from a cult of the Evening Star. Ik is the canonical day for the first 
visibility of Evening Star at the horizon, beginning that particular Evening Star period 
in the Venus calendar that is just prior to the Ahau heliacal rising of Morning Star; 
which latter in turn is the most important of these, being the one that begins a new 
Venus-Haab-cycle." Lounsbury also suggests that “Ik may have been a traditional female 
name that was the prerogative of a ruling lineage—possibly one claiming descent from 
the Evening Star.” I shall refer to the Ik openings later, but it should be noted here that 
althougH most of them in House E are plain, there are two in the eastern face of the 
structure that have wide painted borders around them. An unusual Ik in the median 
wall in the south end of this structure has a smaller Ik inside the larger one at the center 
between the walls (figs. 25, 26). 

The Ik in the northern end of the western room is also interesting (fig. 27). It opens 
into the Bicephalic Room in the eastern corridor. On the wall in the western room there 
are two cordholders about even with the top of the Ik, one on each side of the arm. 
Directly below, there are two more cordholders 38cm above the floor. Possibly there 
were times when one was not allowed to look into the Bicephalic Room. The cordholders 
at the bottom may have been used to secure the curtain or hanging against being blown 
aside by the forceful breeze that passes through this room, or possibly the upper and 
lower cordholders could have held taut cords along which a curtain might have been 
pulled to either side (fig. 28). The full hanging curtain (fig. 28a) is similar to the one on 
the Mapa de Ouinatzin, as illustrated in Robertson (1959:fig. 47). 

In 1979 Katherine Peterson recorded 85 Ik openings in standing architecture at Pa- 
lenque today (Peterson 1979). These vary in size, according to her measurements, from 
40cm to 58.4cm in width and from 41 to 51.75cm in height. Some of these openings 
completely penetrate the wall while others were either made on one side of the wall only 
or were at some time filled in on one wall leaving only the outline as evidence today. 
Some are at eye level while others are at the top of walls in impossible locations for 
viewing. Some openings line up with openings in adjacent buildings or buildings across 
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courtyards. The puzzle is that we really do not know what they were used for—sighting 
devices, ventilators, lineage symbols or symbols representing some important aspect of 


the Palencano belief system. 


THE MOTIFS OF HOUSE E 


The isolated motifs on the western face of House E (figs. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) are perhaps 
Palenque’s most enigmatic feature. They are found at no other Maya center. What is 
the origin of these motifs and what is their meaning? 

Seler (1915, Morgner edition 1976:81-82) maintains that the motifs “originate before 
the time when glyphs were written and reliefs created that are now regarded as belonging 
to the Maya style.” He thought that they indicated “that the highland culture appeared 
here in the lowlands before the beginning of the technical and artistic development that 
culminated in the magnificent creations we admire in the old ruined cities of Chiapas, 
the Usumacinta region and surrounding areas and in the Dresden Codex.” Incorrectly, 
he believed that they could be attributed to the Toltecs (Seler 1915, Morgner edition 
1876:82). Before venturing their possible origins, I shall first point out their significant 
features and location on the building. 

The motifs are arranged in six horizontal rows across the exterior walls of the building 
and are spaced somewhat irregularly. I have numbered the sections of the wall 1, 2, 3 
and 4 from left (north) to right (south). The horizontal rows are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6. The vertical rows are labeled alphabetically. All four walls had six horizontal 
rows. After six weeks on scaffolding and ladders recording these motifs with the use of 
a magnifying glass, all, or portions of, ninety-three motifs have been recorded and drawn 
to full scale. This is in addition to the band of motifs just under the eaves. In ancient 
times there were 132 motifs plus the eaves motifs on the western face of this building. 
Seler (1915) recorded twenty of these isolated motifs and three from the eaves band, 
plus three of the same type on the inside walls of the structure. 

The undereaves band which is composed of a repetitive motif 23-27cm wide extends 
the full length of the building (fig. 34). Seler (1915, 1976:75) referred to this motif as 
“an eyeball with a pupil and conjunctiva and an eyelid above and below with a shape 
that could be interpreted as an eyebrow” and compared it to Mexican symbolism. The 
uppermost and lowermost elements are a blue floral section and a white base. The 
diamond shaped centers are white outlined in blue and they have red/orange half-circle 
areas at the top and bottom and a black center. 

There is a divergence in the individual parts of the undereaves motifs, although at first 
glance, they all look alike. The differences appear as one proceeds from left to right, 
that is from Wall 1 to Wall 4. The darkest blue is on the motifs of Wall 1 while the blue 
on Walls 2 and 4 is very much like that of Wall 1. The blue of Wall 4 is two shades. 
The central diamond bands are much darker than the other blue areas on Wall 4 
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undereaves motifs. In addition, on Wall 4 the oval elements at the top and bottom are 
separate, surrounded by a white area. The border area of the upper and lower floral 
parts (the three-petal parts) is blue, whereas on Walls 1, 2 and 3 these areas are white. 

Another difference in the eaves motifs is that the circle in the center of the upper three- 
part floral element is black on Walls 1, 2 and 3 but white on Wall 4. On Wall 4 this 
white dot also appears in the lower three-petal part, whereas on the other walls there is 
no indication of an oval area. Lashes also remain more frequently on the orange areas 
within the diamond on Wall 4 than on the other walls. 

It was thought at first that this undereaves band was painted using a pattern form, 
but upon measuring each motif, I found a considerable divergence in both width and 
height of the parts. For instance, in a linear 100cm-span on the northern end, there are 
exactly seven and one-half motifs, while in the same amount of space on the southern 
end there are only six and one-half. There is as much as a 7cm-difference in the widths 
of the motifs, and the heights vary too. Some are very carefully executed while others 
appear to have been hastily or carelessly painted. This suggests that more than one artist 
was involved. 

The same motifs that appear on the exterior upper band of the building are repeated 
on the western side of the medial wall on the vault apron as well as below it. In size, 
these motifs are the same as those on the exterior, but where main portions of the exterior 
motifs are blue, on the inner wall they are varying color combinations. All along the 
northern half of the center median wall of the west corridor, just below the vault apron, 
these same motifs continue for a distance of 222cm and then fade into the wall back- 
ground (fig. 35). They are exactly like the exterior eaves motifs except that the interior 
motifs vary in color from one to the other. The first remaining one, which starts just 
south of the northern IË on this wall, is a bright yellow outlined in black. The inner 
diamond is white with black “pupil” center. The crossed bands and the upper and lower 
floral elements are all yellow. 

The second visible motif on this wall is red in the same areas that are yellow on the 
motif next to it. The third motif is yellow and the fourth one's color is difficult to 
determine although the black outline is on the wall. The fifth motif is yellow again and 
the sixth is a vivid light blue. The bands and the upper and lower floral elements are the 
same light blue all outlined in a wide band of white. The diamond center is white and 
on either side, within the white area, are two red "eyes," each attached to a large black 
dot. On the exterior of the blue chevron points, and attached to the top and bottom 
elements, are white circles with red dots on one side (six in all between each motif). 
These motifs continue down the wall with less and less paint visible as the band continues 
south. 

Circles with dots on one side of the interior represent “death eyes," identified by Beyer 
(1937:15) and by Thompson (1950:45) and are attributes of the Death God. The T 13 
glyph, which these dots possibly represent, is discussed by Kelley (1976:193) in terms 
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of comparative interpretations by Beyer, Thompson and Knorozov (1955:13-10). Its 
acceptance as a “death eye” seems universal. This entire structure emanates death and 
the Underworld and row after row of death symbols would not be unusual. 

Farther along the same wall on the vault apron more of these motifs appear. These 
are mainly black (fig. 36). The wide bands of the diamond are black edged with white 
and then outlined in black. The “eyelids,” the three circles within the diamond and the 
upper and lower floral elements are all black. The latter have wide white borders outlined 
in black. The balls at the tips of the diamond are white with a red dot and are again 
outlined in black. 

This seems to be a popular motif and apparently was repainted at different times on 
the interior walls, at least once on the wall below the vault apron and at least once on 
the vault apron. The remaining background is a deep dark red, painted over many times. 

The exterior walls of the western face of House E are spectacular—blinding white, 
covered with floral patterns and isolated motifs in a multitude of colors. Although the 
motifs, especially the quatrefoil floral pattern, are similar on all four wall sections, it is 
obvious that the artist who painted the northern section was not the same person who 
painted the southernmost wall. There are many subtle differences in placement of motifs, 
sizes, delicacy of outline and color. 

There are six horizontal rows on each of the four walls, although Seler (1915, 1976:77) 
listed only four. Row 1, directly below the eaves motifs, is composed of hanging blossoms 
on all four walls (figs. 37, 38). On rows 2, 4 and 6 the same motif, a four-petal flower, 
is repeated all the way across the building. There were sixty-four examples of this motif 
on these walls in ancient times. Today all, or portions of, forty-six remain. Only eighteen 
have no remaining paint. 

This motif (figs. 39, 40, 41) is referred to by Seler (1915, 1976:77) as “an open four- 
part blossom with paired protrusions on the four sides and an eye in the center." I agree 
that this does look like a blossom, and I will show that they were indeed intended to be 
flowers. Although these blossom motifs are basically alike, there are a number of dif- 
ferences, as can be seen by referring to the individual elements (mainly centers and 
protrusions). 

Vertical rows are farther apart on Wall 1 than on the other walls, there being only 
five vertical rows in a space of 260cm. On Wall 2 there would have been five rows in a 
span of 125cm, while Wall 3 actually has six rows in a span of 165cm. But because of 
the doorway in this section, rows C and D only have motifs at the top over the doorway. 
These are spaced slightly closer together than the others. Wall 4 is the most alien, having 
nine vertical rows in a span of 245cm and has the added motif (D1) spaced between C1 
and E1 and another added one between 11 and K1. Motif G1 only appears on the top 
row over the Ik opening. 

The base four-petal element is repeated on all, but in addition some have a smaller 
four-petal element in the center, some larger than others. All have some sort of eye at 
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the center, again not all alike, some are lidded and lashed, others are open and some 
more complex (fig. 42). 

The eye in the center under the lashes occurs on Wall 1 at A2, B2, B4, C4, D2 and 
D6, and on Wall 4 at K2 and L2. Even here there are individual differences. Another 
often repeated eye is the black dot in the center on a white or pink ground, a larger 
circle enclosing a smaller one and sometimes tiny black dots encircling the larger circle 
(Wall 3 at E2 and Wall 4 at A2, C2 and C4). 

E6 on Wall 1 has a cross in the center, the same as repeated on eight other motifs 
unlike the four-petaled flowers on Wall 1 at A1, Wall 3 at AS and on Wall 4 at A3, C3, 
E3, H1, H3 and I1 (fig. 43). 

The paired protuberances that emerge from all of the four-petaled motifs I shall call 
stamen and stigma. That they were intended to emerge from the center of the flower is 
evident, as they also appear on the inner four-petal flower in all examples. They were 
apparently intended to line up with the rest of the stamen and stigma which extends to 
the outside of the flower, and although they do not line up exactly in all cases, they are 
close enough for one to perceive the intent. Again, they are not made in exactly the same 
way. On Wall 1 all protuberances turn at right angles to each other, thus appearing as 
T shapes jutting out on each side. These protuberances emerging from the center of the 
flower are always black. 

The placement of these inner protuberances is reminiscent of the yaxkin glyph which, 
according to Thompson (1960:110), means “new sun" or “green sun" or "first sun." 
Linda Schele pointed out to me that the object (which also looks like the yaxkin glyph) 
held in the hand by three gods on Dresden 12c has a te? sign attached which Lounsbury 
(personal communication) and Kelley (1976:126) say is deciphered as nicte “flower.” 
This codex flower, Schele pointed out, appears at Palenque as the left half of the left 
glyph in the “water register" on Tablet XIV, thus providing proof that this four-petal 
motif is a nicte “flower.” Knorozov (1967) first made the identification when writing of 
the grapheme, No. 305, page 91. 

On Wall 2 there is not enough remaining evidence to determine with any certainty 
how these appendages were made, but Wall 3 contains floral elements that are mainly 
curving rather than right angled as on Wall 1. On Wall 4 they seem to have been made 
with more abandon, going in both directions and sometimes both ways on the same 
flower. 

The procedure used for painting these motifs is evident from an examination of the 
paint on the remaining flower motifs (figs. 44, 45). The wall background of the building 
was white, the only white building at Palenque with indications of having been left white 
for a considerable length of time. First the artist seems to have put a light pink blotch 
of paint on the wall, apparently centering the flower. Second, the quatrefoil cartouche 
was outlined in black against the white wall, and the inner circle was painted black on 
top of the light pink wash. Third, a light red/orange was painted on next to the wide 
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black outer cartouche outline, and then the dark orange inner quatrefoil cartouche area 
was painted, as was the orange on the outer protuberances. Following this, the Maya 
blue cartouche was painted next to the deep orange one. The inner black dabs of paint 
representing the inner extension of the outer angular protuberances, the inner eye and 
small dots in the inner circle, the black outlines of the protuberances and the double line 
inner quatrefoil cartouche complete this motif. The orange paint was rather carelessly 
applied, as was the blue, both running well into adjacent areas. The brushstrokes can 
be seen on the protuberances, indicating that angular lines were made with one sweep 
of the brush and not with two connecting strokes. 

The next most frequently repeated motif on this exterior wall is the inverted or hanging 
blossom of which there are two distinct types, the short blossoms of rows 1 and the 
medium length blossoms of rows 3 and 5. Other blossom types are the realistic blossoms 
with tendrils and the squat blossoms. All of these have two things in common, the petal 
segments are on the side of the blossom only and the blossoms are divided into at least 
two zones, an outer one and an inner one. 

The realistic blossom depicts three of the main elements of a flower—the petal, the 
calyx and the stamen-stigma combination (Benson, L. 1959:46), as on Wall 4, K3 and 
in a more stylized manner on Wall 3, B1 (fig. 46). Although the ancient Maya did not 
know that the stamen were “male” and the "stigma" were female elements of the flower, 
they did attribute duality to all living things, in this case maleness and femaleness. All 
of the appendages of the four-petaled flower, as well as the other floral elements, 
contained paired extensions, the male and female producers of life. That these paired 
extensions go into the heart of the flower (the ovary) would have been known from 
normal observation of the living plant. It is possible to compare the botanical elements 
of a flower to the Maya depictions of flowers on this building (fig. 47). 

On Wall 1 at C3 and on Wall 4 at ES both the four-petaled blossom and the hanging 
blossom are depicted. The basic inverted blossom was painted sixty-eight times on the 
four walls of the western side of this building. Remarkably all, or portions of, forty- 
seven remained at the time of this recording. 

The hanging blossoms are of three types (fig. 48). The simplest is the two-part motif, 
a circular element above and an inverted short blossom below which occurs on Walls 
2, 3, and 4 in row 1, occasionally on Wall 3, and occasionally on Walls 1, 2 and 3 in 
rows 3 and 5. None of this type blossom appears on Wall 4 except in row 1. 

The second type of inverted floral element consists of three parts: an upper circular 
element either with or without stamen-stigma pairs as on Wall 1 in row 1 and at D3 
and on Wall 4, rows 3 and 5; second, a center element, either circular or rectangular or 
six-sided with an inset element consisting of either a cross, crossed bands or ovary; and 
then the bottom element, the inverted petaled flower. 

The third type hanging flower is found mainly on Wall 4 in rows 3 and 5 but appears 
on Wall 1 at A2 and 3 and at C5. In these examples we have realistic cursively drawn 
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motifs. Wall 4 displays by far the greatest number of different kinds of motifs. Attached 
motifs and infixes might be signals as to the precise species of flower being depicted. 

One of the most intriguing motifs on Wall 4 at 13 is a combination of three floral 
motifs (fig. 49g). In the center portion, a deer's head protrudes from a four-petal flower 
similar to those painted in rows 2, 4 and 6. The inner extensions of the stamen-stigma 
pair are there just as on the four-petal blossoms found in rows 2, 4 and 6. Likewise, the 
color is the same as on the four-petal blossoms—orange flower and black stamen-stigma 
couplets. Speech scrolls issue from the mouth of the deer and an orange and blue flower 
with delicate tendrils is on the right side next to the four-petal blossom. On top is a 
circular element with a squat blossom facing skyward rather than being inverted which 
would be the normal position on the wall of the building. The same stamen-stigma pair 
extends into this flower. In the same position, underneath the deer, is another circular 
element with an elongated inverted blossom which again has the same stamen-stigma 
couplet extending from it. 

One wonders what the significance is of the placing of the deer motif on the outside 
of this building. The deer is also depicted on the second vault of the subterranean passage 
inside this building, just behind Wall 4. We know that the deer plays an important part 
in scenes of the Underworid and of sacrifice. As indicated by its iconography, which will 
be discussed shortly, this building was intended to be the “Entrance to the Underworld." 
Is the deer here a symbol of sacrifice? Does the upper blossom, which opens skyward, 
symbolize the living world and the inverted lower blossom indicate the Underworld? 
Almost all of the flowers on this building, except those in rows 2, 4 and 6, are inverted 
or hanging blossoms, with the exception of three on Wall 4, the upper portions of H3, 
I3 and K3. The fact that almost all of the blossoms are inverted is significant if there are 
Underworld connotations. But they may depict flowers that normally hang in an inverted 
position, such as the morning glory, which is depicted so often in Maya iconography. 

The inverted blossom may then have represented morning glories. Peter Furst (Prince- 
ton Conference, October 1980) brought out the fact that morning glories are known to 
have been used in Mesoamerica, and states (1972:viii) that the active principles of 
morning-glory seed are somewhat similar to LSD. Schultes (1972:21-22) also points out 
the intoxicating principles of the morning-glory family—the “indole derivatives are not 
uncommon in Argyreia, Convolvulus, Ipomoea, and Stictocardia and that they will 
probably be found elsewhere in the Convolvulaceae.” The [Ipomea violacea is used today 
in the Oaxaca area “either when mushrooms are unavailable or as the preferred mystical 
substance in curing and other rituals" states Emboden (1972:231). 

Both Schele and I believe that House E may have had a very special function involving 
the Underworld, as the iconography of this unique building indicates. Could the inverted 
blossoms along the top row of House E reflect vision rites that were carried out within 
this special house in order to communicate with the Underworld? Vision rites often 
accompany sacrifice. Visions accompanying auto-sacrifice rites are depicted on a number 
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of the stone carvings at Yaxchilan, notably on Lintels 15, 17, 24 and 25. The deer, 
painted as an exterior motif on this building, as well as the deer on the subterranean 
vault and the Underworld iconography in the Bicephalic Room of the eastern corridor, 
could all have indicated sacrifice. 

Another motif at K3 on Wall 4 (fig. 49c) seems to be of a related theme to the deer 
motif. In this case, however, a part-human, part-insect emerges from the flower. This 
creature could be a bee, mosquito, or a hummingbird as indicated by the long pointed 
proboscis or stinger. The creature is similar to the birdlike being in the headdress of a 
polychrome vase which Coe (1973:58,59) points out is “strongly suggestive” of the 
hummingbirds being ejected from the dark mass at the center of page 36 of the Borgia 
Codex. The most important element of this creature, however, is its enormous eye ringed 
in blue which is the same as the eye of the flower at D2 on Wall 1. It has a bone for a 
lower Jaw and a bone ahau ear dangle. Here again, flowers issue from the top, right and 
lower sides of the center four-petal flower. The top and right flowers are realistic, with 
the top one clearly showing petals, calyx and stamen-stigma. The bottom inverted flower 
again has protuberances of the stamen-stigma couplet in the blossom and the same 
circular element between it and the central floral element. 

On the same wall at A3 remnants of another motif with a cursively drawn quetzal 
with a blue crest can be seen. Speech scrolls issue from its mouth as on the deer glyph. 
A circular element containing a white kan cross appears on all of the walls. 

On Wall 1 at B3 (fig. 50c), a realistic bird, a vulture, as indicated by the pointed motif 
on its nose, takes the place of the circular element of the inverted blossom. The vulture's 
neck becomes the three petals of the flower and can be likened to a ruffed collar, while 
the body becomes the lower floral element. 

À unique motif, B1, is found between A1 and C1 on Wall 4 (fig. 49i). This is a 
geometric motif resembling large Tlaloc eyes set in six-sided spaces. The color of the 
eyes is blue at the centers, with orange, white and black rings around them. This is the 
only motif on the entire wall of this building that is not a blossom. It seems alien to the 
rest of the isolated motifs on the walls and it may well have been added at a later date. 

Other individual differences that should be noted and that appear within this floral 
language are: 


49a small two-part hanging blossoms such as on Wall 4, D1, and on Wall 3, C1. 

49e combination quatrefoil flowers and blossoms as on Wall 1, C3 and Wall 4, 
ES, 

49h upturned blossom with lower element similar to the eaves motifs as seen on 
Wall 4, J1. 


Birds of various types as shown on: 
50a Wall 2, DS 
50b Wall 4, IS 
50c Wall 1, B3 
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50d Wall 1, CS 
50e Wall 4, A3 
50f Wall 4, CS 


Other variations: 

50g 3-part motif with the ovule in the center, Wall 1, B1. 
30h 3-part motif with the ovule in the center, Wall 1, D3 
50i multiple motif with crossed bands, Wall 1, D1 


In the few years since this investigation has taken place, an astonishing proportion of 
the paint has disappeared. In October of 1980, all that remained of the vulture on Wall 
1, B3, as shown in figure 50c, were small remnants of paint and a sketchy outline (fig. 
51), and all that remained of the formerly beautiful motif on Wall 1, A1 (fig. 43a) was 
again a scanty remnant (fig. 52). 

Wall 4 is the only wall where the motifs of row 1 are not at the top of the vertical 
columns. On row 1 there is an additional blossom at the top between each vertical 
column of motifs. At the present time nothing remains between rows K and L, but one 
presumes that there was originally a motif here also which would have given a total of 
twelve motifs across the top row, as compared to seven across the other rows. It seems 
as though more license was allowed in both painting and the disposition of the patterns 
on Wall 4. 

Very little on these walis recalls any other painting or sculpture at Palenque. Bone 
abaus appear on Wall 1 at K3, on Wall 4 at I1 and L1. Crossed bands appear on Wall 
1 at Al and D1. An Ik symbol is on Wall 1 at C5. The kan cross appears nine times. 
There is the deer on Wall 4 at I3 (the deer's head also appears on the Temple of the 
Inscriptions Pier B in the skyband in almost the same form as this one in the isolated 
motif). The Tlaloc on the House E motif is exactly like the Tlaloc which is a part of the 
Mexican year symbol on the round feather disk in the splaying stream of feathers issuing 
from the top of the headdress of the figure on Piedras Negras Stela 5 (fig. 53). The Tlaloc 
is a Maya symbol and a signal of a “sacrifice” complex. There are few Mexican traits 
at Palenque, and as Rands (1976) pointed out, *Palenque seems never to have felt the 
direct presence of Teotihuacan." 

The ophignathus symbol (the name suggested by Gordon [1905:142]) on Wall 4 at 
C3 (fig. 54) and the ovule on Wall 1 at C3, which is exactly like the one on the bicephalic 
creature in stucco on the eastern corridor of House E are minor points in an argument 
for the origin of these motifs. 

The singly most important motif is the four-petal blossom painted in rows 2, 4 and 
6 across the building, which occurs nowhere else at Palenque. Searching for similar motifs 
from other areas, I have noticed a similarity of the four-petal flower motif to one on the 
loincloth apron of the figure on Naranjo Stela 30 (Graham 1978:2:79) which not only 
has the four-segmented blossom outline, but has the paired tendrils emitting from the 


top and bottom. 
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I have also noted a vague similarity to the four-petal blossoms appearing occasionally 
at Teotihuacan, as illustrated in von Winning’s “Reptile Eye Glyph” (von Winning 
1961:fig. 13) and another illustrated in Alfonso Caso's “Glifos Teotibuacanos" (Caso 
1958-1959:fig. 1) (fig. 55), both of them with pairs of protuberances which extend into 
the center of the cartouche. 

On the Zone 5-A, Portico 3, Mural 5 at Teotihuacan (Miller 1973:79, fig. 113), a 
blossom attached to the front of a floral element with outline similar to that of Palenque's 
floral motifs issues from the top of a netted jaguar, as well as the same theme on the 
Mural 2, Zone 3, Patio 2 motif (fig. 56). In this example, as in all other Teotihuacan 
examples, the floral cartouche segments are tightly spaced together rather than open like 
the Palenque examples. The inner portions of the Teotihuacan floral elements are in no 
way like those of Palenque. 

Perhaps the example most nearly resembling one of the House E motifs is the three- 
petal floral element with the inverted blossom in front on the Tepantitla Corridor 2 
Mural 3 (fig. 57) (Miller 1973:95, fig. 158). Not only does this example have three of 
the four petals, but in addition has an inverted flower with calyx similar to those covering 
the House E walls. Colors of the Tepantitla floral motif include orange, blue, green and 
pink. Another quatrefoil motif from the Saenz collection in Mexico is shown in Miller 
(1973:169, fig. 361). Here again, one sees the tightly bound segments (fig. 58). 

During the Teotihuacan Xolapan period (Teotihuacan IV, ca. A.D. 450-650) painters 
at that Mexican site had abandoned the black outline, which was also used on all the 
Palenque motifs, and were tracing the design in red. It was prior to this time, during 
Teotihuacan II period, that great influence was felt over much of Mesoamerica, especially 
in the Peten of Guatemala. 

The kan cross, referred to earlier, on the walls of House E appears on the Tetitla, 
Portico 11 Mural 4, on the Zacuala Platform 1, Mural 3 (Miller 1973:116, fig. 219) 
(fig. 59) and on the Atetelco Painted Patio (Miller 1973:165) (fig. 61). 

À crested quetzal, similar to the one painted on Wall 4 at A3 at Palenque, appears on 
the Tetitla Mural 1, Corridor 15 (Miller 1973:145) (fig. 60). 

These similarities with the House E motifs are not sufficient evidence for concluding 
that a Teotihuacan influence permeated Palenque, nor are there any of the elements 
suggesting intrusion or contact of any significance as have been noted at Tikal and 
Yaxchilan, for instance. As we can see, there are very few, and those very insignificant, 
similarities to Teotihuacan iconography in the House E motifs. 

That there were contacts with outside forces is, however, evident. The few similarities 
to Teotihuacan motifs and painting noted at Palenque suggest a directional flow of ideas 
from Palenque to Teotihuacan rather than the contrary. Certainly the white background 
wall of the House E motifs is not a Teotihuacan trait, nor are the rows of isolated motifs, 
nor are the black outlines used at this time. It seems likely that an artist-trader in the 
much traveled circuit in Classic times assimilated certain traits of another art, and that 
those ideas were incorporated into Teotihuacan painting to some extent, especially at 
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Tetitla. Arthur Miller (1972:1) points out that the Maya personages and glyphs from 
Tetitla “certainly indicate Maya artistic influence.” He also believes (1972:4) that paint- 
ing techniques of Room 7 at Tetitla are “unusual and also indicative of foreign influence, 
possibly Maya,” and that “bare stucco preparation of the painting wall shown as white 
in the hinge section of the pelecypod shells produces a contrast between figure and red 
ground which is not typical of most Teotihuacan mural painting.” Miller (1972:15) 
refers to the fact that the Tetitla mural “is typically Teotihuacan in such fundamental 
aspects as architectural placement, pictorial composition, style, and painting techniques,” 
and that it is “blatantly non-Teotihuacan in its reference to possible Maya iconography.” 

Donald Robertson suggests (1970:86) that an “International Style of Painting” at 
Tulum, as linked to the Mixtec-Tulum-Santa Rita style of painting, was painted by artists 
who “were of a different temperament from Bonampak-Chichen Itza-Codex Dresden- 
Uaxactun plate artists." He points out that the “Tulum murals then stem from the Mixtec 
artistic traditions of South Central Mexico and not from the Maya traditions of the 
Classic Period nor from the Maya-Toltec traditions of Chichen Itza." He further suggests 
(1968:88) the possibility of there being more than one “International Art Style." 

I am not suggesting that the House E motifs at Palenque are part of an “International 
Art Style" in Mesoamerica. However, Robertson's statement (1970:88) that a “mural 
copy of a manuscript made by an artist not working within the style of the original 
manuscript would differ more from the model than the murals of Tulum and Santa Rita 
do. We would assume then, without having tested the hypothesis, that the Mixtec style 
of murals at the two sites derived from manuscript models actually carried to them by 
artists trained in their styles or that the artists were so well trained in the style they did 
not need manuscript models." This suggests the possibility that early trader-diplomats 
passing through Palenque at the time when House E was a virtual flower garden, unique 
for any Maya site, remembered or sketched motifs that appeared on this building and 
carried these ideas with them to their destinations. The Palenque-Highland Mexico route 
might then find occasional similarities in motifs from Palenque appearing in instances 
at Teotihuacan, but used in such a way that they were submerged by a total Teotihuacan 
style of painting and did not stand out as isolated motifs as they do at Palenque. A case 
in point would be the quatrefoil floral designs repeated so many times on the walls of 
House E which could easily have been the designs best remembered and the ones which 
appear occasionally, but in modified form, as we have seen. 

If the influence had come from the direction of Teotihuacan to Palenque, certainly we 
would find more similarities. During Motiepa and early Otolum times Palenque artists 
and builders were experimenting with many ideas. This is probably why we find such 
atypical art on the western walls of House E. The Olvidado, believed to be even earlier 
than House E, was painted red, while the western face of House E, with its isolated 
motifs, was painted white. It is interesting to note that there is no later painting or other 
mural painting on top of the motifs. Only a weak coat of red appears over some areas 
but is almost completely eroded, indicating that this painting was done at a date when 
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the motif colors were well set and no effective adhesive bind took place between the 
motifs and the red coat on top. This would also indicate that they remained of significant 
importance and so were preserved throughout most of Palenque’s history. It also becomes 
evident that these motifs had to have been painted before the Palenque painting style 
took over. Where all other buildings were painted red, this one building did not have a 
conforming coat of red until probably the very last moment. 

Donald Robertson (1966:299-301) states that the “study of iconography alone is rarely 
able to establish a provenience that is otherwise unknown,” and points out Giovanni 
Morelli’s suggestion that noting how details, “and other iconographically unimportant 
points of the human body were painted would show us the ‘handwriting,’ as it were, of 
individual artists, and that this handwriting, often demonstrated only in minor details, 
was a significant way of identifying the styles of particular artists (and thus by extension 
particular schools).” | 

It may well be that the motifs we find on House Е were painted Бу an artist who was 
trained in painting codices or Maya vases upon a white lime background. Indeed, I have 
recently seen Maya vase photographs by Francis Robicsek that have details exactly like 
those of some of the House E motifs (fig. 62). In codex style painting the individual 
elements do not become part of the background but rather ideas painted against a ground. 
In codex style painting, the background is merely the ground upon which the separate 
parts are painted. This is the reverse of mural painting where the background is a part 
of the painting and plays a part in the composition as a whole. The same is true of Maya 
stone carving. The stone upon which the carving is executed is by necessity a part of the 
composition. Stone carving takes into consideration the background area and its limi- 
tations. 

Possibly if we were to study very carefully the techniques and individual identifying 
characteristics of these motifs, instead of concentrating on the motifs themselves, simi- 
larities to schools of codex or vase painters could be noted. This could then possibly 
indicate that these motifs did indeed originate at Palenque and were not from another 
area, but were painted by an artist who was working with a familiar technique on an 
unfamiliar ground. A painter of Maya vases or codices may well have been the painter 
of the House E western wall. The fact that this type painting did not appear again at 
Palenque or elsewhere after this would indicate the probability that the artist went back 
to painting vases or codices perhaps at Palenque or elsewhere. 


INNER CORRIDOR PAINTING 


That the inner corridors of House E were painted over many times is especially evident 
on the western corridor walls. Most of the early paintings survive only in the eaves 
motifs similar to those on the exterior walls. At a later date, however, an extensive mural 
covered the center wall. Unfortunately little can be discovered about it today. Large areas 
of blue, red, pink and yellow paint remain over most of the wall. A large red area, a 
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portion of a giant fish, is clear on one section of the wall but other portions are covered 
with many additional layers of stucco and deep red paint. The visible red portion of the 
fish is 14cm wide and has cursively painted red lines along the edges as well as “finlike” 
lines painted in black (fig. 63). 

On the southern wall of this same room, Seler (1915:74) remarks on having seen a 
cartouche with serpents’ heads painted in black, very much resembling one of the me- 
dallions of House A (fig. 64). Nothing remains of this today. 


BICEPHALIC SERPENT DOOR 


Another painting on the walls of the western corridor of House E was a mural which 
wrapped around the northern end of the corridor and ran onto the adjoining walls on 
the eastern and western sides (fig. 65). This represents a giant serpent head framing the 
doorway on the northern end of the room (fig. 66). The light is extremely bad in this 
corner of the room and at first glance it is difficult to tell what is being depicted. It was 
my co-worker Alfonso Morales who first noted what it actually was—the body of the 
serpent is a rich Maya blue, the eye curl a deep red. The nose curl and flare coming from 
it, taking the place of nose bones, are yellow, as are the lips, teeth and tongue. Since 
yellow indicated the Maya Underworld, it is not unexpected to find it here. As we shall 
see, this entire structure breathes of the Underworld and death connotations. The supra- 
orbital plate and flare from the nose curl and the end of the upper lip extend around 
the corner to the western wall. On the western side of the doorway the paint is clear 
and bright. On the eastern side most of the mural is missing, but the color that does 
remain is brilliant. It is possible to ascertain that the eastern side of the doorway was 
painted in a mirror image of the other side by comparing the disposition of remaining 
areas of color and remaining outlines (fig. 67). In one area (fig. 68) fifteen layers of paint 
can be counted. 

This wall was repainted many times as can be seen on the eastern side of the doorway. 
At the area depicting the body of the serpent, the earliest discernible color is red, followed 
by overpainting in white, blue, white, red, white, yellow, white and blue in this order, 
the last paint being the same blue as on the mirror image on the eastern side of the 
doorway. In another area, near the doorway, the blue of the serpent was painted over 
with white, yellow, white and a top layer of red. It is not possible to tell if the paintings 
underneath the final one were the same or were a different theme or presentation of the 
same theme. 

Two fantastic fish are included in the mural. One just above the nose curl (figs. 69, 
70) dives gracefully downward. The other fish is on the western doorjamb, just below 
the molar tooth of the serpent (figs. 71, 72). Both fish are yellow and beautifully painted 
in delicate cursive lines made with unlabored sweeps of the brush. Especially interesting 
is the manner in which some of the wavy lines are painted on the body, indicating that 
the artist had a very sure hand and could control the rapidly executed free-flowing small 
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wavy lines. This technique is seen elsewhere at Palenque on stone carving, and is especially 
notable in the headdress of the figure on the Engraved Stone. 

Outlines of both the large serpent and the tiny fish are unique. The entire serpent is 
outlined in a deep rich red with lines approximately .5cm wide. The inner lines are red 
also and on the nose flare they measure up to 1.7cm on width, which is wide for a mural 
outline at Palenque. Outlines around the little fish are 3mm wide and taper to the width 
of a thread, while inner lines are finely painted in 2mm widths and again flow to 
microscopic hairline width. 

The serpent door painting is boldly executed with strong sure strokes of a full brush. 
It is not often at Palenque that one can see evidence of a brush having run out of paint. 
This is seen easily when only a small amount of paint was on the brush or when watered 
down paint was used. Lines are of varying widths. The flare represents some of the finest 
remaining yellow/orange paint at Palenque. Every element that makes up the giant serpent 
is outlined and no color change occurs unless the area is outlined. This is a practice not 
usually seen in mural painting, but is always followed in stucco sculpture painting at 
Palenque. There are no exceptions. 

It is important to note that the gaping jaws of the bicephalic serpent framing the 
doorway to this room, the doorway to the Underworld, postdate by many dacades the 
carving of Pacal's tomb cover for the Temple of the Inscriptions interment. On the 
Sarcophagus Cover (fig. 73) (also see Volume I of this series), the same theme is depicted. 
The enormous jaws of a bicephalic serpent hold the dead ruler Pacal in a viselike grip 
in his descent into the Underworld through the open jaws. This is perhaps the singly 
most important theme in Palenque iconography—the entrance to the Underworld through 
the jaws of a bicephalic serpent. 

The bicephalic serpent door repeats the theme of the room opposite in the northern 
end of the eastern corridor, the Bicephalic Room with the Underworld Bird Deity on 
the north wall, the Venus Monster on the western wall and the Quadripartite God on 
the eastern wall. This room will be discussed in more detail later. 

It should be noted that the doorway around which the serpent mural is painted was 
later blocked, possibly when House C was built, and a throne was placed in front of 
the doorway, the leg marks of which are still imbedded in the floor. The throne would 
have been the "seating" place of the lord who was surrounded in this same viselike grip 
between the jaws of the serpent on the wall. 


EASTERN WALL PAINTING 


On the eastern wall of this western room, adjacent to the serpent door painting, the 
image of a standing personage occupied most of the available surface. All that can be 
seen now of this painting is the profile head of the standing personage with mouth open 
and lower lip drooping (figs. 74, 75). He wears a headdress of square jade beads ard 
probably a god mask, most of which is now missing. A forelock of hair, painted blue, 
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falls forward. Fish appear in this painting also, as they did on the northern wall and the 
door jamb. At the top of the headdress, a delightful little fish nibbles at a water plant 
(fig. 76). 

Fish are an important element in Palenque iconography. We know from Maya vase 
painting that the Maya conceived of the Underworld as being underwater, so the presence 
of fish in the Serpent Door mural indicates that the scene refers to that region, of which 
almost everything else in House E is also suggestive. We shall see later that fish continue 
to play an important iconographic role throughout the city. 

The entire painting is outlined in black, a deviation from the red outlines of the 
bicephalic servent door painting. The human face is a deep red, the same color as the 
background wall color. Much would have depended upon the black outline and the blue 
and yellow portions of the painting in order for it to stand out against the wall of the 
same color. 

The hieroglyphs cursively painted in black (fig. 77), which are to the south of the 
portrait and just under the vault spring, next to the northernmost opening in the median 
wall, were painted at a later date, over many layers of painted stucco. Similar hieroglyphs 
appear farther down the wall on the vault apron and include the name of a late king of 
Palenque in the inscription—Chaacal III. The wall inscriptions are related to those on 
the jambs of Temple XVIII in the Cross group. Hieroglyphs on the throne just below 
the vault apron inscription with the name glyph of Chaacal III, name earlier kings— 
Pacal and Kan-Xul II, indicating that this vault apron inscription was probably the last 
layer of painting on this wall. 

Late glyphs are also on the southern side of the farthest north opening in the western 
wall of House E (the northern side of Wall 2). This inscription (fig. 78) was painted over 
at least two times, the abau and most of the visible glyphs being on the first layer of 
paint. 


THE BICEPHALIC ROOM 


I refer to the northeastern room of House E as the Bicephalic Room (fig. 79) because of 
the iconographic content of the stucco sculptured creature on the northern end of the 
room and which continues around both the eastern and western walls. This sculpture 
(figs. 80, 81) represents the Underworld Monster whose skyband body has two heads, 
the front Venus Monster saurian head on the western wall (figs. 82, 83) and the rear 
head, the Quadripartite God (figs. 84, 85), on the eastern wall. The northern head is 
probably a screech owl (otus barbarus) (Burton 1973:96; Alvarez del Toro 1971:34). 
The body of this saurian creature is a skyband made up of celestial symbols, similar 
to the framing borders of the great Sarcophagus Cover and the piers of the Temple of 
the Inscriptions and the borders of the piers of House A as well as the body of another 
saurian monster on the bench in the subterranean building on the south, the latter being 
almost the same depiction as in this House E room. The body of this saurian creature 
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represents an iguana. The Maya believed that the world rested upon an iguana-like 
creature. The background color of this skyband body is red, and the symbols—the sun, 
moon, night sky, serpent, crocodile and other unidentified symbols—are blue as can be 
seen from the remaining paint. The borders, the dividing bars between the sky symbols 
and the beads upon them, were blue also. 

At the center of the skyband, directly over the northern doorway, is the front view of 
the Serpent Bird Deity, a screech owl, a bird of the Underworld. This creature's head is 
three heads in one, the frontal one of which has squint eyes and three dots under them, 
tau teeth, serpent fangs emerging from the corners of the mouth and a beak which has 
been broken off, but probably was that of an owl. This same deity divided in the center 
becomes two profile heads, a west-facing head on the right and an east-facing head on 
the left. 

The square earplugs and inverted ahaus serve for each profile as well as for the frontal 
head. Emerging from each earplug is the inverted “Principal Bird Deity," complete with 
eyes, supraorbital plate, nose, nose curl, long extended upper lip, tongue, tooth and 
feathers. 

Directly under the monster head is the same type serpent-bird as found at the top of 
the Sarcophagus Cover and at the top of the sanctuary tablet of the Temple of the Cross. 
Unfortunately, only the upper feathers of the bird and tail feathers bearing the “god 
element" plus fragments of the head of the serpent-bird are all that remained at the time 
of this recording. 

On the western wall, a giant head of the Venus Monster (figs. 86, 87) faces downward 
toward the Underworld. His serpent-scaled arm bends at the elbow which is represented 
by a water scroll shell which also appears on House D, Pier F, as well as the Tikal bone 
drawings of underwater boat scenes. There are more serpent scales on the forearm 
accompanying a “god sign," then another shell at the wrist which terminates in what I 
believe must have been a claw, probably similar to the claw of the saurian creature on 
the western subterranean vault in this building, or possibly, as Schele has suggested 
(personal communication), the cloven hoof of a deer. Maudslay (1889-1902: Vol. IV, 
Plate 43) has it dotted in the shape of a mitten. 

This creature has a Venus symbol in his ear, in his lashed eye and in both his upper 
and lower jaws. Tied on his head is a “netted” cap, a symbol of the Underworld. He 
wears rounded earplugs encircled with beads from which protrudes the jade tube with 
bone ahau ends. Beard and whiskers hang from his lower jaw. Molar and incisor teeth 
and tongue are visible in his open mouth, and a little nose curl, from which two bones 
emerge, rests upon his upper snout. 

Elaborate water symbols (Rands 1955:304) fall from the creature's mouth. Two in- 
teresting elements within this water symbolism are the “positive” and “negative” ovule- 
shaped spaces, the negative space above the positive space below (Greene Robertson 
1979:158 and fig. 9-5). In the upper negative space, two small stucco beads (2.4cm 
diam.) were pressed into damp stucco all the way to the base stucco wall, indicating that 
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the beads were fairly hard when pressed in. No anchor holes were drilled or punched 
in first, the more usual way in Palenque of attaching stucco beads to clothing or para- 
phernalia. Other beads, now missing from this piece of sculpture, had no anchor holes 
either. That bone or wooden tools, much like those used today in ceramic sculpture and 
modeling, must have been used here is indicated by the delicate turns and deep undercuts 
(see Greene Robertson 1975). 

The inverted head of the Quadripartite God (Greene Robertson 1974:77-93) terminates 
the iguana skyband on the eastern wall (fig. 88). This meter-high sculptured piece depicts 
the Quadripartite God, a manifestation of the Sun God, but of all three Maya worlds, 
and iconographically is associated with the Palenque Triad God, G1. This god's head is 
in an inverted position like that of the sculpture on the hieroglyphic bench of the sub- 
terranean structure, that of the meter-high quadripartite sign on the northern substructure 
of the Palace, and also that of the figure on the Sarcophagus Cover base. If the front 
head is Venus and the body represents the sky—or the Milky Way, according to David 
Kelley (personal communication), although he also calls it the sky (Kelley 1976:96), 
considering the Milky Way to be a part of the sky—then it is logical that Venus would 
lead the sun into the Underworld, through it and out of it. 

The Quadripartite God always wears the quadripartite badge in his headdress, or as 
Rands (1955:303) more aptly refers to it, his “skullcap.” This is a badge, long referred 
to as the triadic symbol which Kubler (1969:33-46) so thoroughly discussed in his Studies 
in Classic Maya Iconography. The triadic symbol consists of three main elements, a shell, 
crossed bands and a stingray spine, an implement of sacrifice, as noted by Joralemon 
(1974). The stingray spine has also been referred to as a feather, flame and leaf. The 
concept of the Quadripartite Badge recognizes the fourth element of the sign, the three- 
part plant element seen in all Palenque examples. The Quadripartite God is a god of all 
three Maya worlds, the heavens, as indicated by the kin (sun) sign in the forehead, the 
living world, as shown by the plant elements and the stingray spine implement of auto- 
sacrifice, and the world of the dead, the Underworld as shown by the shell which carries 
Underworld connotations as seen by the many underwater representations. 

Here, as always, he wears his headgear pulled down to his eyes. In the cartouche of 
his cap, a kin sign is portrayed as the darkened or eclipsed sun, the same as the kim sign 
in the far north end of the skyband and the kin to the east on the northern border (fig. 
89). 

The top of the headdress consists of the elements which make up the quadripartite 
badge, the stingray spine or bloodletter in the center, and on the north, the element 
which would ordinarily be the crossed bands, or a cimi (death sign) which occurs five 
times as a crossed bands substitution at Palenque, but here a Venus sign has been 
substituted. The substitution clearly means death. Completing the iconographic picture 
of the Quadripartite God, is the “flattened U” and three-part plant element from which 
splay three plant leaves, in this case looking more like feathers. 

The lower jaw of the god is a bone, the same as in the Palenque Emblem Glyph, again 
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carrying connotations of death. Interestingly enough, however, the god sports a beard 
as worn by serpents and this has a fleshed ear. This brings out the dual aspect of this 
god as being of both the living world and the world of the dead, the Underworld. 

The arm of the god is identical to the one on the Venus Monster on the opposite 
wall—shells framing the elbow and wrist and “god marks” on the upper arm and serpent 
scales on both the upper and lower arm. Water, in symbolic form, flows downward from 
the top of the quadripartite headdress as it does on the front head of this saurian creature. 

The Quadripartite God on the eastern extremity of the saurian body may be a detached 
head carried as a burden by the single-headed Venus Monster with skyband body. Schele 
has pointed out to me the well-known Copan two-headed saurian sculpture whose rear 
head appears to be just such a burden attached to a body with legs all positioned in the 
same direction—toward the front head. She also offered the suggestion that the “water” 
issuing from the front and rear heads of this creature may indicate that the monster is 
in his Underworld half of the journey. 

I suspect that the stucco sculpture in this room was sculptured after the building was 
completed since both the front and rear heads come dangerously close to the [ks that 
open just to the south of each head. These [k openings could not have been made after 
the sculpture was on the wall. The sculpture may be coeval with the painted bicephalic 
door of the western room, making both doors entrances to the Underworld. If executed 
at different times, the entrances could have been changed, which would account for the 
placing of the throne in such a way as to block the door of the western room. 


ACCESSION PLAQUE OF PACAL 


The Oval Palace Table (figs. 90, 91), a somewhat oval-shaped limestone tablet 117cm 
high by 95cm wide, occupies space on the western side of the medial wall opposite the 
central opening on the western face of House E. This beautiful stone tablet is the accession 
plaque of Pacal, the boy king who became ruler of Palenque at age twelve and ruled 
until he was past eighty (A.D. 615-683). 

I am certain that House E was much earlier than this plaque. As the first major structure 
of the upper terrace of the Palace complex, the building undoubtedly was invested with 
important dynastic meaning and would have been a logical place for the coronation of 
a young king. Lady Zac-Kuk herself may have been crowned here as well as later kings 
who followed Pacal whom we know for certain were crowned here. This tablet with the 
throne in front of it (fig. 92) was used by numerous kings as the seat of coronation. The 
long-lost inscription segments of the throne of the accession plaque were found by Schele 
and Mathews in the bodega of Palenque (Schele and Mathews 1979:140). The throne 
legs (one in Madrid and the other in the Palenque museum), the partial remains of 
sculptured figures around the plaque and the hieroglyphic inscription on the vault apron 
above the tablet, all give us some idea of the splendor associated with the events when 
the protagonists were Pacal, Chan-Bahlum, Chaacal II and Kan-Xul. 
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The figure on the right of the tablet is Pacal seated lotus fashion on a double-headed 
jaguar throne. The position of the body and hands is similar to the position taken by 
the figure on the Bonampak Sculptured Stone 1 (fig. 93). The gesture of his right hand 
and arm, with the palm of the hand being raised and drawn all the way across the body 
to the left side, is a common gesture in Maya art. I agree with Benson (1974:120) that 
this “hand-raised-in-front-of-the-chest-gesture is associated chiefly with the acknowl- 
edgement of certain types of offerings.” 

The same gesture is used by the central figure on the Tablet of the Slaves, Chac Zutz’. 
He holds an incense bag in his left hand and his right hand is also across his chest. Evon 
Vogt (personal communication) told me that the modern Tzotzil office holders also hold 
objects in the left hand leaving the right hand free for releasing people from vows. On 
Piedras Negras monuments the right hand of figures is always free. 

Pacal is simply attired, wearing only a short fretted kilt, a beaded belt and loincloth, 
jade wristlets and a bead pectoral. The pectoral is Ik-shaped with an Ik symbol within 
it. It is bordered by round beads and four bone ahaus on the sides and three bell-shaped 
beads worn around the neck. 

The headdress consists of a band of square jade beads tied at the rear with a long 
streamer from which a le leaf dangles. The le symbol is associated with lineage and 
ancestral succession (Schele 1976:14). The jester god, also a god of lineages, who is 
attached to the front of Pacal’s forehead, wears the le leaf in his cap. The le is Landa's 
second L glyph (Tozzer 1941:170) and stands for le “leaf.” “Both xag and le are wide- 
spread Mayan terms for ‘leaf’; and the leaf glyph probably represents one other of them”? 
(Kelley 1976:126). Bishop Diego de Landa spent much time in Yucatan, burned many 
of the Mayan books, and then ironically, after serving time in prison in Spain for the 
burning of the books, returned to the New World and spent the rest of his life writing 
of many facts concerning the antiquities of the Maya people of Yucatan and their forms 
of writing. The text was probably written in Spain somewhere about 1566 (Tozzer 
1941:vii), and was taken back to Yucatan by him in 1573 where he died six years later. 
The manuscript was kept in the Franciscan convent in Merida. 

Pacal’s hairstyle, which I have designated as the “Coronation Special 55-4” type (Greene 
Robertson 1983), is combed in a pompadour at the front, stepped or cut in varying 
lengths at the side (in place of sideburns), shaved at the back of the neck with a short 
ring of hair falling evenly just below the shaved area (the rear shaved area being a cut 
reserved for men except in very special instances). This hairstyle also necessitates a 
forelock at the front of the head (strands of hair pulled through a bead element and then 
let fall to the front). 

On top of the back-flung hair, is a round bead topped with a floral element and a god 
mask from which emerges a realistic hand holding a bead ahau element from the tip of 
the little finger. 

The earplug is the conventional jade bell with ahau bead pendant to the front and an 
ahau bead pendant hanging to the rear. 
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Pacal's attention is directed toward his queen mother, Lady Zac-Kuk, and the drum 
major headdress she is presenting to him. The headdress is covered with round beads 
bordered at the top and bottom with square beads. At the front, facing the donor, is the 
jester god again, this time wearing the normal jester cap. It is appropriate that the front 
of the headdress and the god of ancestral lineages faces Lady Zac-Kuk, the queen at the 
moment and holder of lineage rights. A feather pot with numerous splaying plumes rises 
above the god on the front of the headdress. 

Lady Zac-Kuk is more elaborately attired than her son, although she also wears no 
sandals. She wears an elbow-length beaded cape, under which is worn a garment with 
embroidered mat symbol and serpent element on the border. Her belt is like her son's, 
of long and short beads, but at the front she wears a xoc fish and spondylus shell, the 
prerogative of women of the ruling dynasties. Her long skirt, made of long and short 
beads sewn onto cloth material, is tied around her waist with a knot on the right side. 
Her bead wristlets are like those of Pacal. 

Lady Zac-Kuk's hair (fig. 94) is combed in the identical fashion as Pacal's, even to 
the shaved area at the back of the head, a hairstyle normally reserved for men, but 
appropriate here where she is playing a role normally played by men. A headband of 
long beads and small round beads encircles her head and is tied in the back by a long 
ribbon, as is Pacal's. At the center, on the right (and by intent undoubtedly on the left 
also) are anthropomorphic versions of the jester god, very much like that god worn on 
the headdress of the figure on the Leyden Plate. 

The waterlily jaguar throne upon which Pacal is seated has two almost identical heads 
with snarling open mouths. Both heads exhibit a jaguar ear and a leaf on top of their 
heads. Both heads wear bead necklaces with a human head pectoral at the front. The 
jaguar throne was intended to be rectangular, as one can see by the square-cut corners 
and the straight horizontal bottom raised just a short distance above the ground line 
where the animal's feet rest. This depiction of a jaguar without spots may indicate that 
this feline is a black jaguar, an animal that is rare, but known to inhabit the rain forest 
area of Chiapas, Mexico (Alvarez del Toro 1977:109). 

The glyphic text on the left, above Lady Zac-Kuk, states that she (Lady Zac-Kuk) 
invested him (Pacal), and on the right, behind Pacal, the inscriptions name the recipient — 
Lord Shield Pacal as Ahpo of Palenque (Schele 1979:50). 

The throne in front of the Oval Palace Tablet (fig. 95) was first discovered by the 
Spanish explorer Antonio del Rio in 1785, and it was he who sawed off the leg known 
as the “Madrid Stela" and took it back to Spain (Easby and Scott 1970:172). The throne 
was approximately 160cm long and stood 63cm above the floor. The legs are rectangular 
blocks of stone each carved with a figure seated on a throne on the front and a glyphic 
text on one side. The right (south) leg of the throne (figs. 96, 97), 82cm high, depicts a 
bacab (identified by his netted headdress) seated upon an imix monster mask. The Imix 
glyph (T 501) is in the eye of the monster who is facing upward. 

The bacab is seated on the mask with his right hand against the snout of the monster 
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and his left hand raised holding a patterned waterlily aloft. It has been suggested that 
this two-blossom plant which is held aloft is the Dorstenia, the faceted upper floral part 
of the plant (Bowles 1974:121). The Dorstenia contrajerva is indigenous to Palenque 
(personal observation and Roys 1938:222). Its “large green quadrangular receptacles 
are born on long erect penduncles" (Standley 1928). It is medicinally used in Maya 
communities today for deadly snake bites and bloody diarrhea and, as Roys (1931:222) 
points out, was “one of the most popular of ancient Maya remedies." 

It is, however, very possible that the plant held aloft is a waterlily and that the bacabs 
are holding the waterlily aloft in their watery Underworld realm. They are, in turn, 
holding aloft the throne slab with the glyphic inscription. 

The bacabs on the throne legs are scantily dressed in only an elaborate belt with four- 
petal flowers embroidered on it, a loincloth with long fringe and a net design at the 
bottom. The bacabs' knee garters are composed of tiny feathers and short fringe. Long 
round beads with bone ahau beads attached are worn on the wrist. They wear a bell 
and bead earplug with an extra long pendant. They wear no sandals. 

The left leg of the throne (figs. 98, 99), the reverse image of the right leg, is still in 
the Palenque museum and does not survive in the pristine condition of that in Madrid. 
There are hieroglyphic texts on the outer side of both the Palenque museum leg and the 
Madrid leg (figs. 100, 101, 102). 

The glyphic inscription on the wall over the Oval Palace Tablet (fig. 103) includes 
accession data concerning Chaacal II (Schele 1979:57). With the portions of the throne 
found in the bodega by Schele and Mathews, it becomes clear that it records accession 
data on Pacal, Chan-Bahlum and Kan-Xul. 

À stucco sculptured narrative scene flanked sides of the Oval Palace Tablet (fig. 104). 
The sculpture consisted of four small figures, each between 50 and 60cm tall, two on 
each side of the stone plaque, one above the other. The figures all faced the tablet. The 
lower figures are standing, exhibiting considerable action. The one on the left is leaping 
with leg extended straight out at a 60? angle. The right leg is bent with the foot on the 
ground. The head appears to have been thrown back and the arms are extended out in 
front holding a vessel above the head. The mask on the left at the level of the top of the 
throne is a Venus symbol with another mask above it which is unidentifiable. Somewhat 
similar action takes place on the right side of the plaque. 

The upper figures in the composition are seated lotus fashion with their backs straight. 
Although the right figure is no longer present except in part, the left figure is seated on 
a large rectangular block, probably a throne or mask. The arms are extended holding a 
bowl aloft. The action figures on this stucco sculpture are almost identical in their form 
and positions to the figures on each side of the masks on the east roof of House C, which 
will be discussed later. 

The sinopia drawing of these figures, made on the base stucco wall, can still be seen 
over much of the scene where the stucco sculpture has fallen off or been removed (figs. 
105, 106, 107). In most instances the cursively painted outline is visible where the stucco 
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sculpture has broken off. The black sinopia meets exactly the boundaries of the stucco 
sculpture. These lines were quickly painted by an artist of great ability. They are in no 
way labored, nor have they been gone over. Exact details of feet, ankles and scrolls have 
all been very beautifully and skillfully painted with a fine brush, possibly of wild turkey 
feathers or fine hairs of an animal. The raised stucco sculpture remains on the loincloth 
of the left figure and on part of the scroll work. In both instances, this was painted blue. 
Seven layers of color can be counted in this area—(1) red, (2) white, (3) blue, (4) white, 
(5) red, (6) white and (7) red. 


EAST SUBTERRANEAN VAULT 


When the Palace complex was enlarged, the space between the early southern and early 
northern structures was filled in and leveled off to form an upper terrace. House E was 
the first structure built upon this terrace, and in order to connect it with the subsurface 
early buildings, a long subterranean passage was constructed which starts at the eastern 
end of the southern subsurface structure and continues north, making one short turn 
east to emerge in House E by way of the vaulted passage known as the Eastern Subter- 
raneo. This opening in the floor in the southern end of the western corridor is very near 
the doorway on the southern end of the room and the space on either side of the opening 
is narrow also. This makes direct access to the southern door impractical. It was possibly 
used only for access to the adjoining structure and the baths under the northern side of 
House H. 

There is an iconographic parallel in the vaults of the stairs in the House E western 
room and the Bicephalic Room in the eastern corridor as first noted by Seler (1915, 
Morgner translation 1976:68). All focus, in both instances, is upon death and the Maya 
preparation for the ultimate journey through the Underworld. The north door of the 
western room was at one time the principal entrance to this building from the court to 
the north, and was probably considered, as inferred by its iconography, as the entrance 
to the Underworld. The bicephalic creature with all of the undertones of death, repeats 
itself in the iconography of the Eastern Subterranean Vault (Greene Robertson 1977). 

On the northern end of the eastern corridor, the Underworld saurian creature is 
contained around three walls at the northern end of the corridor. The Venus Monster, 
the Quadripartite God, the Underworld Sun all play their parts in the preparation for 
the journey through the Underworld. In the outer vault of the eastern subterranean 
passage (figs. 108, 109) a kin sun symbol is at the center of the vault, the center of the 
saurian body which forms the arch. Serpent scales are all along the body which is the 
edge of the vault and the two heads of the saurian creature are on each wall of the vault. 
In both sets of examples, the elbows are shells, water symbols (of the Underworld) and 
the bodies are scaled. As we shall see, Vault 2 is a reenactment of a page in the Codex 
Tro-Cortesianus. 

On the left side of Vault 1 there is an elongated iguana-like creature's head following 
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the angle of the vault. The bulbous nose with mirror infix has what appears to be a flint 
knife, another element of the iconography of death or sacrifice, emerging from the mouth 
of the saurian creature (fig. 110). There are cordholders on this side of the vault proper 
and partly on the eastern wall of the vault. The sacrificial knife or stingray spine is also 
present in the Bicephalic Room in the headdress of the Quadripartite God. The Venus 
sign, substituting the cimi (death), is also in this same headdress, another indication of 
death or sacrifice. 

On the western side of Vault 1 (fig. 111) the Quadripartite God is in his inverted 
position, almost a duplication of the one on the eastern wall of the Bicephalic Room. 
The shell of this god's headdress curls around the side of the vault with a hollow space, 
a cordholder behind it (fig. 112), a receptacle for attaching a curtain across the vault to 
the cordholder on the eastern side of the vault. The god's face is worked into the corner 
of the vault, and the arm is bent at the elbow with the claw reaching down toward the 
vault, again the same as in the Bicephalic Room. The crossed bands of the god's headdress 
turn the corner of the vault and are on the underside, a very three-dimensionally worked 
god. 

The entrance vaults to the eastern subterranean passage are reenactments of page 14 
of the Codex Tro-Cortesianus as well as the Bicephalic Room. Page 12 of the Codex 
Tro-Cortesianus (fig. 113) portrays an arched serpent with crosshatched circles on the 
body and a lolling tongue as on the saurian Venus Monster in the Bicephalic Room. The 
parallels among the Bicephalic Room, the Eastern Subterranean Vault and the Codex 
Tro-Cortesianus are to be seen in Vault 2 (figs. 114, 115). 

A serpent-scaled body of a double-headed saurian creature follows the outline of the 
vault. On the eastern side (left), a male brocket deer (probably the Mazama americana 
*red brocket") which inhabits the tropical forests of Chiapas (Leopold 1959:513, 514), 
with a small horn on his head crouches on the body of the saurian creature. His lopping 
ear extends to the left and the head is slightly tilted. The eye of the deer is the Palenque 
Emblem Glyph with the zig-zag line. The cloven hoof and dew claw appears at the 
bottom (fig. 116). 

On the western (right) side of the vault, the Sun God (fig. 117), probably in his 
Underworld aspect, crouches astride the same saurian body. Seler (1915, Morgner trans- 
lation 1976:71) incorrectly thought that this was a human head with black-skinned 
(crosshatched) face, but apparently was misled by the encrustation on the vault. The 
square eye, its curled corner, the kin in the forehead cartouche, and the oval markings 
reserved for gods are all prominently displayed. 

A large portion of the Codex Tro-Cortesianus is concerned with the ritual hunting of 
deer for the purpose of sacrifice. Page 14 (fig. 113) shows a deer straddling a serpent, 
and God A, in death guise, brandishing a torch, follows closely behind the deer. On the 
next page of the codex, there is a skyband border from which fluid (water or more 
probably blood) flows over the serpent's body. A god holding a sacrificial axe is on the 
right. Preceding pages of the codex depict a scene in which a deer offering is being 
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presented. On page 14 the deer is astride the serpent as in Vault 2 and the god in death 
guise waves his torch at the tail of the deer. 

"Perhaps the most important animal offering as a sacrifice to the gods" was a deer, 
states Tozzer (1910:348), and as Landa (1941:165) points out, “both dogs and deer 
appear along with human beings as common objects of sacrifice." 

The deer on the Eastern Subterranean Vault is very realistically sculptured, more so 
than the codex deer. The codex deer is a doe while the subterranean deer is a buck. 

As brought out earlier, there is also a small deer's head in one of the motifs on the 
exterior wall of this building and another on the skyband border of Pier B of the Temple 
of the Inscriptions. Could not all of these deer, as established in the literary sources, be 
representative of death and sacrifice? 


WESTERN SUBTERRANEAN VAULT 


The Western Subterranean Vault which emerges from below into the upper Palace com- 
plex opens onto the southern extension of House D (House K). A long subterranean 
passage leads to the sculptured vault which is only three steps above the floor of the 
subsurface Palace structures. There is no sculpture where the passageway enters the upper 
level. 

The Western Subterranean Vault (figs. 118, 119, 120) is probably the most beautiful, 
and certainly the best preserved of the vaults. The long double vault bears depictions of 
the Maize God (Corn God) in the realm of the Underworld. The sides of the vault were 
once covered with corn plant foliage, and fortunately considerable remains. Corn plant 
leaves and young budding ears of corn circulate around the vault, and the scrolls in the 
corners probably indicate “water,” identifying this god as being in the realm of the 
Underworld. The youthful Corn God (fig. 121), whose identification is further supported 
by the pattern of dots in the negative space, is being depicted as a part of the corn plant, 
probably tending to this sacred crop in its tender stage in the Underworld. His body 
becomes part of the plant, and his arms, shoulders and head emerge from the foliage. 
He is a living plant, not a dead one; his eyes are open; his right hand is gesturing upward 
and his attention seems to be directed to the growth of young shoots in this Underworld 
realm. From remaining evidence on this sculptured vault, everything was at one time 
painted blue. This would have been appropriate, as blue was the sacred color of the 
Maya, the color of divine things. The Corn God was an important deity, and corn was 
the sacred plant. Even the Corn God's head is shaped like a kernel of corn. 


SOUTHERN SUBTERRANEAN VAULT 


The Southern Subterranean Vault leading from the lower buildings emerges in House H 
in the western end of the structure which was remodeled many times, making it very 
difficult at present to even reach the stairs. When the western end of House H was walled 
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up it virtually left no usable access to lower rooms by this route. So it must have been 
used in very late times as merely an emergency or secret route to reach the lower rooms. 

The vault is a long sculptured chamber similar to the Western Subterranean Vault but 
not nearly so lavishly sculptured. The outer entrance vault has a wide horizontal beam 
across its front (fig. 122). The inner vault has corn foliation sculptured on the sides (fig. 
123). Much of the sculpture is missing but portions following the contour of the north 
side of the vault (fig. 124) and more remaining on the southern side (fig. 125) depict 
square-nosed serpents outlining the vault. As the vault curves, the stucco sculpture follows 
the curves as can be seen where portions of a stucco sculptured crossed band remains 
on the curve (fig. 126). 


FUNCTIONAL USE OF HOUSE E 


As is apparent, House E is atypical of other buildings at Palenque, and being the first 
major building on the upper terrace, was in use for at least two hundred years, probably 
from the time of Lady Kan-Ik through the reign of the last ruler Lord Kuk, that is from 
A.D. 583 to 783 or longer. Numerous kings were probably inaugurated here, certainly 
all of those following Pacal. And over these two centuries of use the building changed 
on the interior many times (fig. 127). 

Originally, House E consisted of two long parallel chambers running north and south 
with a door at the northern and southern end of each chamber. There were two wide 
openings in the wall with one small door on the eastern side and three openings plus a 
small door on the western side. The only original difference in the two corridors was 
the additional opening on the western side. 

Later the eastern corridor was blocked with a permanent wall, a little to the south of 
the center, a wall which is composed of mud mortar overlaid with a thin coat of plaster 
(fig. 128), not at all like any outer walls in the Palace on the upper terrace. On this 
poorly constructed wall, however, a mural was painted, only fragments of which remain. 
The pigment, only .25mm thick, is some of the most vivid light orange and blue at the 
entire site (figs. 129, 130). Similar bands of vivid orange and blue paint appear on the 
inner southern wall of the southwestern room of House B. 

The pattern that remains is geometric, unlike anything else at Palenque except the 
House B mural just referred to. Wide and narrow bands of orange paint run across the 
wall in a horizontal pattern. Spaced in between these 1.5 to 2cm orange lines are vivid 
blue step-fret patterns, each pattern being 1.7cm high by 5cm wide. I think that this wall 
painting was not executed as a true fresco, as were the murals of the eastern corridor, 
but was what would be more likely called a “wall painting." The wall itself, which is 
of mud, very small stones or gravel and grass covered with a very thin (1.2mm thick) 
layer of stucco, would hardly have been thick enough to have been kept sufficiently wet 
for any fresco to have been painted. Had it been painted in the manner of the Serpent 
Door painting, the poor condition of the wall would not have permitted its survival for 
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the centuries since it was painted. This wall must have been painted very late as there 
is no underpainting nor any paint on top of the design. 

Another wall was constructed just south of the wall mentioned, leaving a meter-wide 
space leading from the small eastern door through to the western corridor. This wall 
continued on into the western corridor but was taken down at some later date. 

The southern opening on the eastern side was blocked halfway, resulting in a doorway 
half the width of the original opening in the wall. The blocked portion was only one 
half the thickness of the outer wall of the building. On the southern end of the eastern 
corridor, the doorway was blocked, and a small wall jutting a short distance out into 
the room on either side was erected, just the width of the bench which is there at the 
present time. 

In the western corridor a subterranean passageway leading to the original subterranean 
room was constructed 21cm north of the southern wall, right in front of, and definitely 
in the way of, the door if this was a major entryway, which I think unlikely. It would 
more logically have been used as a private entrance to the baths (which were probably 
ritual) just to the west below House H. Ik openings were closed or changed in many 
instances over the period of the building's use. 


CORDHOLDERS 


We have only to look at the multitude of cordholders (237 visible ones) in House E, 
which would have been used for dividing rooms, curtaining odd doorways, covering IË 
openings, murals and vault openings, to comprehend the mystery that must have sur- 
rounded this early, and probably sacred, sanctuary, even as it does today. This building 
is not the only one at Palenque with extensive cordholders of various sizes and types, 
as Michael Anderson (1980) has “Бу his best count" recorded 1,116 in standing archi- 
tecture at Palenque. 

I have classified the cordholders in House E according to types and locations. The 
cordholders in the roof overhang were the most difficult to count accurately because so 
much of the roof overhang is now missing. Those that do remain, however, are evenly 
spaced, and although the total count of cordholders includes only those actually there 
at the present time, if those now destroyed were also evenly spaced, then the count of 
cordholders for the roof overhang would be 102. 


Cordholders in House E at the Present Time 


Walls, exterior 16 
Walls, interior 43 
Doorways, exterior 35 
Doorways, interior 43 
Door jambs 4 


Medial mouldings 10 
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Vault spring 1 
Vaults 38 
Cap stone 1 
Ik openings 8 
Stairs to subterranean vaults 3 
Miscellaneous (in corner overhead) 1 
Roof overhang from eaves 34 

237 


This includes all cordholders for which there is certain evidence as tabulated by Alfonso 
Morales and me. I have not included any which we are nevertheless certain must have 
existed because there is torn-out plaster where a cordholder would have lined up with 
another on an opposite wall. In House E these cordholders fall into five categories (fig. 
131): (1) a “donut” type (Anderson 1980) or a round stone with a hole bored in the 
center which was either pushed into the plaster or is flush with the wall surface, or even 
protrudes into the room; (2) a flat stone usually flush with the outer wall, with space 
behind it for pulling the cord; (3) a bone or shell inserted into the plaster wall, a rare 
type only occurring once in House E; (4) a diagonally drilled hole in the medial moulding 
or vault spring; (5) the double hole inser: found only once on the exterior eastern wall 
of this building. 

On the floor plan of House E (fig. 127), I have designated where curtains could have 
been placed to block off areas within the building. Certain areas have sets of holes lined 
up across from each other, as doorways, vaults and stairs do. Yellow lines across rooms 
indicate that the holes on either side of the room line up with each other. Where there 
is a red line also, this indicates that there are corresponding cordholders all the way up 
the sides of the vault, as well as on the walls, thus sealing off that portion of the room 
from light. The vaults are so high that this would have been completely unnecessary for 
just privacy. Lines that extend straight out from the exterior wall indicate that these 
cordholders probably aligned with an adjacent building which is no longer there. Where 
yellow lines are along an interior wall, there was probably a wall hanging of cloth, which 
was used to cover a mural. The mural could have been covered most of the time and 
uncovered for special occasions. Lines that end in a ? indicate that there is no visible 
reason for the cordholder. 

The cordholders, I believe, were used to support curtains, hangings, woven mats or 
panels between and across areas that the Maya wished to be screened off. In House E, 
I would suspect that very little use was made of them for protection against rain or 
invasion by intruders. 

Although some cordholders at Palenque, such as the “donut” holes and the diagonally 
drilled holes in the medial moulding and vault spring, are found in the Puuc area to the 
north; other types found in the Puuc, such as the rod sockets referred to by Pollock 
(1980:574) as being “almost as common as the small cordholders" are rarely found at 
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Palenque. These rod sockets are holes in the wall “into which a stick could have been 
sprung to support a curtain, or possibly to form the horizontal struts of a wicker door 
or the like” (Pollock 1980:574). 

Palenque doorjambs are, for the most part, likely to have several cordholders, either 
very large or very small and of many types, spaced in a vertical position with two, three 
or four on each side of a door, rather than rod sockets found so frequently in the Puuc. 
Other cordholders not found at Palenque but found frequently in the Puuc are the 
cordholders employing specialized stone cutting (Pollock 1980:147, fig. 293), holes cut 
at the edge of stone blocks as found at Xcalumkin (Pollock 1980:422, fig. 709) and the 
“dumb sheaf” type cordholder found at Haltunchon (Pollock 1980:574 and 464, fig. 
7760). 

The cordholders from Las Monjas at Chichén Itzá that Bolles discusses (1977:191, 
193-195) are likewise different in style from those at Palenque. At Palenque there are 
none of the U-groove type which Bolles refers to as being the most common—“‘grooves 
0.02m. deep were cut into the side of a wall stone, with the open end of the U at the 
face of the stone, and the spread between the two grooves generally about 0.08m. 
Sometimes two stones were similarly grooved and placed together, each stone therefore 
containing half of the circular groove” (Bolles 1977:191). Bolles’ ring type, which are 
similar to the rings used in ballcourts, are not present either. The only type cordholder 
found at this northern site and also at Palenque is the one Bolles (1977:191) refers to 
as the spool type—‘‘square holes in the wall with spool-shaped stones at the face of the 
hole.” These are not found in early buildings at Palenque but will be discussed in Volume 
HII in connection with House A. 

In House E, I believe the holes were used to hold cords for curtains which screened 
the view from the exterior to the interior, deterred entrance to the populace, keeping 
that which was within a secret. They also may have acted as grommets to attach mats 
or cloth in order to easily subdivide rooms. The latter, I think quite probably, occurred 
in the last days of Palenque's history. For the most part, I think that Pendergast's statement 
(1979:164) that they could have been used “to increase the aura of mystery surrounding 
activities within the chamber” exactly fits the purpose of the cordholders of Palenque's 
House E. 

By looking at the curtained-off plan of House E, one can see how the aura of mystery 
was achieved. Entrances all could be visually blocked from exterior to interior. Some 
even provide for double curtains on the interior and exterior of the openings. 

The entire northern end of the eastern corridor could have been blocked off and the 
entire north room might have been screened from floor to capstone with curtains or even 
possibly in some places with more permanent partitions. This northern room could have 
been divided into four separate areas from the floor up to the capstone at the top of the 
vault. Upon entering the Bicephalic Room, it would have been necessary to go through 
two curtained areas to get to either of the two divided areas to the south or into the 
western corridor. À person wanting to enter the building from the northern door in the 
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eastern facade would have to have been admitted through these screened walls. The 
Bicephalic Room seems to have indeed been kept mysterious to all but a select few. 

The longest vista within the building is the northern half of the western corridor. 
Within this space, however, there are several areas that were curtained off. The IË opening 
in the medial wall in the west corridor, which opens into the Bicephalic Room, seems 
to have been the only means of communication between the two rooms, the one in the 
eastern corridor and the one in the western corridor. 

The southern end of the western corridor could have been made secret also. Vaulted 
obstructions were placed just to the north of the top of the stairs to the subterranean 
vaults and again on the northern end of the southern opening in the medial wall. The 
stairs were curtained off also, once at the top of the stairs and once at the vault. The 
inner Wall behind the stairs was heavily curtained also—ten cordholders in all on this 
one small space, which would have provided anchors for curtains across the entire wall 
as well as across the door. 

The southeastern room of House E was changed many times. A large doorway once 
in the southern end was filled with stone and a curtain wall was built, thus giving partial 
privacy to the stone bed in the far end (fig. 132). A curtain was then apparently strung 
across the room, giving further privacy. Cordholders line up across every conceivable 
area in this portion of the southern room, making access very difficult to any other part 
of the building without first passing through a curtain. 

In addition to noting the location and sizes of cordholders in order to envision types 
of curtains used, we must look at the codices to see the number of different types of 
curtains illustrated, and also at Maya vases for the kinds of curtains depicted there. 
Princeton's great “codex vase,” illustrated in Lords of the Underworld (Coe 1978:17) 
as well as in Tbe Maya Scribe and His World (Coe 1973:90-92), depicts a palace scene 
with God L seated on his throne or bed beneath a swag curtain (fig. 133), which suggests 
the splendor that must have been associated with royal divans. This particular curtain 
looks like a velvet theatrical valance draped and pulled across the stage, here the throne. 
It could be likened also to a four-poster bed where the hanging curtain could be pulled 
around the bed for privacy. From the gleeful expression on the face of old God L, this 
would have been appropriate. 

Codex Selden 13-II (fig. 134) has a swag curtain also, this time with ruffles at the 
bottom. Dresden 64 (fig. 135) depicts a curtain which hangs well down over the god's 
face. It protrudes out from the wall as most codex curtains do. Codex Tro-Cortesianus 
105 (fig. 136) has a more ornate curtain, apparently woven in two different patterns, 
fringed and with a flaring canopy like an upturned bowl. The top of the canopy shown 
in Codex Paresianus (fig. 137) indicates a woven mat at the top of the canopy and a 
segmented and fringed curtain. The long white fringed curtain in Codex Vindobonensis 
42-1 (fig. 138) with its sagging center and tied up ends reminds one of clothes hanging 


on a line to dry. 
Other curtains are to be found in the Codex Nuttall 53d and 68b and the Codex 
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Vienna VI-I, as illustrated in Elizabeth Smith's Picture Writing from Ancient Southern 
Mexico (1973:234, figs. 26c and f and 235, fig. 27a) (fig. 139). 

Taking everything into consideration, it appears that House E, probably by late times, 
had become a sacred sanctuary where mysterious activities within were not available to 
the common man. Could mystical auto-sacrifice and vision rites have been associated 
with this building, as well as accession rites in which Schele (1976:14) has shown that 
bloodletting was a part? 

In late times when the city was in danger of siege from invaders, it may have been 
necessary for rooms of this house to be consolidated into small spaces. Small rooms of 
House F, just to the east of House E, in fact almost butting against House E, may have 
provided living quarters and administrative space for the controlling elite of the city at 
this time. 


2 


House B 


es 


House B (fig. 140), adjacent to the eastern facade of House E, was built so close that 
its roof overlaps that of House E (fig. 141). There is barely walking space between the 
two buildings at the northern end of House E. This was the practice in Maya planning, 
to leave little or no space between buildings, especially at corners of plazas or courts. 
House B is a small structure raised on a slightly higher platform than its neighbor. It 
opens both onto a court, now known as the Eastern Court, on the north and onto a 
smaller Southern Court which at one time formed the jointly associated court of Houses 
E and B, but is now filled with the fallen remains of small-roomed structures of House 
F. 

Evidence points to the fact that the fill which blocks the lower portion of the area 
between Houses E and B was effected at a date later than the original construction of 
House B. There are at least three layers of red paint on the western wall of House B 
below the stone fill between the structures. Layers of white stucco between the red coats 
of paint indicate that repainting took place at different times on this western side of the 
building. 

The plaster edge which limits the width of the masonry wall joining the two buildings 
was applied over the original red paint and over the repainted wall. This same type 
bounding edge remains on the exterior wall of House E at the northern end directly 
across from the same width boundary of the wall on House B. 

All evidence points to House E having been built before House B: (1) the roof of 
House B overhangs that of House E (so that B clearly must be later than E); (2) the 
eastern wall of House E is completely finished and painted over a number of times; (3) 
the eastern wall of House E has an Ik opening (framed and painted) which at one time 
was open on the eastern side; (4) the vault apron of House E is finished, painted and 
has two sets of cordholders in this area, indicating that there was something to which 
a curtain was attached. 

The grand entrance to House B was on the northern side (fig. 10), up a series of eight 
steps where a three-opening facade faced the Eastern Court. Flanking the central entrance, 
which opened into a long room that at one time extended the length of the building, are 
two piers embellished with over life-sized figures sculptured in stucco. 

There is no remaining interior decoration on the walls of these northern rooms. Trans- 
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verse partitions divide the space into three nonconnecting chambers, the area that was 
once open. À small doorway, later filled in with worked stone (fig. 142), was in the 
eastern end of the west room. This would have provided access to House E, an entrance 
through which a person could retreat without being seen from the formal front of the 
building. This same room was partially divided at the front opening also, which would 
have made the front appearance of the building considerably off balance and would have 
greatly detracted from the effect created by the large colorful stucco sculptured piers. 

In the rebuilt western room, a red corner stone was at one time set in the mortar just 
one course above the floor. The stone was painted red on all six sides and set in fresh 
mortar, leaving the red paint to sink into the adjoining plaster. I just happened to be 
working in the Eastern Court when tourists knocked this wall down, and I was able to 
get photographs of the fresh red paint (fig. 143). 

The southern half of House B was also one long chamber until it was divided by the 
wall of the central northern room. There are now two small nonconnecting rooms on 
the south, one at the eastern end and one at the western end of the building. 


PIEKS 


PIER B 


All that remains of the stucco sculpture on Pier B on the northern face is the head, 
torso, arms and portions of the headdress of an over life-sized human figure (figs. 144, 
145). If standing on the groundline of the pier, the figure would have been 230cm (81% 
ft.) tall, a definitely abnormal height for a Maya, we might say an impossibility. As the 
head measures 35cm high, it can be assumed that the figure was standing, but was 
represented over life-sized. 

The body of the figure is in front view with both arms bent at the elbow at a 75° 
angle (fig. 146). Outlines of the wristlets are still present, indicating that the hands would 
have met a little to the left of the center of the belt. The figure faces the central opening 
of the building. Only the outline of the face remains today (fig. 147), but at the forehead, 
an all blue stucco sculptured jester god with serrated teeth and a red lined motif flowing 
from his forehead, in near perfect condition, juts out in front (fig. 148). 

The most significant aspect of the remaining sculpture is the perfect red stingray spine 
attached to the front of a lance-shaped serpent’s snout (figs. 149, 150). This may have 
been part of the figure’s costume, as it is similar to the stingray spine attached to the 
proboscis of the god on the headdress worn by Chan-Bahlum on the west jamb of the 
Temple of the Cross. There is a red nose curl on the upper lip. The whole motif formed 
the front of the headdress worn by this figure. The sharply angular feathers splay to the 
rear at a 90° angle. The figure was sculptured in the same manner as later figures, fully 
formed first, but with no clothing, then the stucco clothing was added and finally the 
beads and paraphernalia (Greene Robertson 1975:455). The outline of this head is fully 
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formed, as though no headdress was to be worn. As only the front portion of the headdress 
remains, one can see how the head was first formed in stucco. 

The construction of the background for the figure can be clearly seen by the buildup 
of four layers of flat brown stones (fig. 151), the same type used in constructing the stone 
areas of the figures on the House C piers. 


PIER C 


Little remains of the stucco sculpture on Pier C (figs. 152, 153) except for the upper 
portion of the head (fig. 154), parts of the headdress and the lower right corner of the 
border (fig. 155). Again, as in Pier B, the technique of the stucco sculpture is apparent 
in the head area. The eye is especially noteworthy (fig. 156); the pupil and corners of 
the eye were accurately and beautifully formed. The false line on the nose is visible on 
this portrait. 

There is a bell-shaped motif protruding from the forehead (figs. 157, 158) through 
which the front lock of hair would have been drawn, but only an outline of the hair 
lock remains. Straight horizontal feathers at the top of the personage's pointed head 
curve into a knot of a carefully drawn linear pattern of hair. 

At the base of the pier, remnants of a throne can be seen (fig. 159). All that remains 
is a deeply undercut sculptured shell, a disk with flattened U and three-part plant element. 
A serpent's head is to the right of the floral disk, partially broken off at present, but the 
body curls up from under the three-part motif and the serpent with red eyeballs looks 
upward. It seems to be the same type serpent as on the medallions of House A and the 
serpent being held by the two personages on Pier D of House D. The entire design, 
throne motif and serpent are all deeply undercut. 


SOUTHWESTERN ROOM 


The southwestern room of House B contains evidence of much artistic evolution. The 
rear (south facing) inner wall was taken up completely by a narrative scene sculptured 
on the wall in stucco (fig. 160). An early line drawing by an unknown artist, published 
by Seler (1915:95), depicted this scene (fig. 161). Although the drawing is very poorly 
done, it captures the idea portrayed on the wali. Nothing whatever remains of the figure 
on the right side except scattered patches of blue, yellow and red paint. There must 
have been a figure there, however, as the general idea of the rest of the scene is correct. 
The early artist recorded nothing of the base upon which the left figure stands, but 
essentially the position is correct—facing right and holding forth a bowl. There are many 
errors in the central mask-throne portion, but I attribute this to the poor recording of 
the artist and his tendency to draw figures and scrolls in the manner of his time. 
Evidence remains of the processes of wall preparation and decoration on this wall. 
First there is the wall painting of many colors, portions of which remain over the entire 
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wall. Then there is the scratched-in cartoon, done on wet stucco, indicating where stucco 
was to be sculptured, then the stucco sculpture, and finally the addition of wall painting 
on a very late layer of decoration. 

The outline and features of the figure on the left were first scratched into damp stucco 
with a sharp tool (fig. 162) (Greene Robertson 1977:322, 1979:156). Details such as 
eyes, folds of the cap, pectoral, feathers and body were all included and quickly but 
carefully scratched in. It is the type of preliminary drawing that would be made for any 
large area to be painted. Corrections in features or position could be easily smoothed 
out and new lines drawn in. 

The figure, although it could represent a male priest, more likely depicts a woman, as 
it wears a long gown, indicated by the scratched-in lines, and holds an offering in a 
bowl, a gesture common in depictions of women in scenes of sacrifice. In addition, there 
is no indication of a man's haircut at the back of the neck, which would be expected if 
this figure were intended to represent a man, as other details have been carefully indicated. 
Folds of the cloth headdress showing folds of cloth and ribbons as well as the sweeping 
feathers of the otherwise simple headdress have also been carefully drawn. 

The final stucco feathers (fig. 163), painted in vivid Maya blue, line up perfectly with 
the scratched-in cartoon lines. Preparatory cartoons were made for both stone sculpture 
which was carved with flint or obsidian tools and stucco sculpture which was modeled 
with wood and bone tools, probably similar to those from Muna and Dzibilchaltun 
which contained chert chisels, adzes, percussion blades, gravers, chisels, and banana- 
shaped and brick-shaped smoothers of limestone (Andrews IV and Rovner 1973, and 
Green Robertson 1975). Tools used for stucco sculpture must have been similar to those 
used in ceramic sculpture. 

The ancient Palenque artists prepared wall surfaces for stucco sculpture in one of two 
ways. One was to paint directly on the surface that was to contain the sculpture in either 
black or red cursive, freely drawn lines with a brush soaked in thin fluid paint. This was 
the method described in the discussion of the preparation for sculpture of the surfaces 
around the Oval Palace Tablet in House E. It was also the method used for the wall 
painting on the northern end of the western corridor, although there the final outline 
was in red, not black. The same procedure was followed when the layout was made for 
the carved figures on the Sarcophagus. I expect it was also used as preparation for the 
carving of the inscriptional tablets as well. Thus the cursive lines executed in thin paint 
could be used in preparation for stucco sculpture, for stone sculpture and for wall 
painting. 

There is no evidence that the scratched-in line method was used for anything but stucco 
sculpture. There is nothing to indicate that it was ever employed for stone sculpture or 
for wall painting. 

A few scratched-in lines remain behind the central throne scene where stucco is now 
missing. The throne was a large bicephalic Cauac Monster with a small seated figure 
which is bent forward occupying the space between the Cauac heads (fig. 164). One has 
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only to look at the free-flowing, outward-bulging form change in depth over the surface 
of this piece of sculpture to appreciate the astounding artistic ability of the master 
sculptors who created this piece. The subtle changes of surface levels, the deep undercuts 
and the movement of lines leave no doubt but that the master executed this quickly and 
surely. 

Almost all of the small crouched figure’s head is missing, but the blue belt, loincloth 
and parts of the body are still intact. A quetzal bird, or more likely a Principal Bird 
Deity (fig. 165) was perched above the figure's back. The wings, feet, and a considerable 
number of feathets remain. The intricate detail of the talon of the bird and the detail of 
the feathers are amazing as is the equally intricate detail of the tiny curved bands across 
the Cauac Monster's eye (fig. 166). 

А 146cm x 28cm panel or throne back is directly above the Cauac heads (fig. 167). 
The edge is completely there today plus part of the paneling. If the throne was actually 
here and extended into the room, none of the Cauac or small figure sculpture would 
have been visible. A throne, however, may have been introduced later when regard for 
the Cauac sculpture was not important, or it may have been that it was not important 
for this sculpture to be seen, for after all carved lintels generally cannot be seen unless 
one lies on his back and looks up, a position not likely to be taken by Maya lords or 
priests. 

Directly above the center of the throne is an Ik opening 55cm wide and 46cm high 
and 45cm deep into the wall (figs. 168, 169). This Ik is sculptured in stucco around its 
sides, unique at Palenque. It is painted red on all inner surfaces and blocked at the rear, 
making it a closed Ik. On the right side of the Ik, there is a delicately sculptured rope 
of entwining strands encrusted with tiny beads, all painted a vivid Maya blue. Little blue 
abau beads dangle all around the strands. The small beads were first painted blue, then 
white, blue, white, red, white and blue again, one layer of paint on top the other. 
Symbolically, this piece of sculpture must have been of great importance to have been 
painted over so many times. 

Ribbons from the hairdo of the figure once occupying the space next to the Ik are red 
as is most of the wall space, the wall being a deeper darker red. To the east and above 
the Ik is a hieroglyphic inscription consisting of seven glyphs (figs. 170, 171). The 
horizontal inscription contains five blocks, the first missing, and the vertical column is 
missing also except for the bar on the far left. The glyphs are cursively drawn in black 
at a much later date than the construction of the building. 

A group of five stucco sculptured glyphs is in front of the face of the left standing 
figure but is so badly eroded that it is impossible to tell what the glyphs were. This is 
unfortunate because they seem to have been placed on the wall at the time of the stucco 
sculptured figure and apparently relate to it. Two different mediums of recording in- 
scriptions are on the same wall, one of stucco sculpture and the other wall painting. 

At one time there was a mural painting on the eastern wall of this room. All that 
remains today are fragments of color—blue, red, yellow, scattered over a large portion 
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of the wall surface and around the southeastern corner (fig. 172) where a considerable 
amount of brilliant paint remains. This painting may have been of a sacred nature and 
only shown on appropriate occasions. Cordholders which flank each other on opposite 
walls of the room at the eastern end would have curtained off the mural 22cm in front 
of the painting. The cordholders extend up to 190cm from the floor level. Four other 
holes, not cordholders, are drilled across the east end wall 204cm up from the floor, the 
height of the mural, all evenly spaced. This suggests the possibility that the painting was 
doubly protected, first directly in front of the wall where a curtain or hanging had been 
suspended from small pegs about 1cm in diameter, and again by the curtain suspended 
from cordholders set out from the wall on the north and south sides of the room. Whatever 
the special events were, they probably took place at night. There are three very large 
sets of cordholders in the ceiling capstone, possibly drilled there to hold cords for hanging 
oil lamps or paraphernalia which hung from above. 

On each entrance jamb to this room, a single standing figure was sculptured in stucco 
on the narrow surface. On the west jamb (figs. 173, 174), the lower portion of the legs 
and feet are set wide apart, the feet being in complete profile. Thick-soled woven sandals 
with thongs between the toes and ties at the ankle are worn. 

The personage's left leg is sticklike in its straightness, the front edge of the leg being 
perpendicular to the bare wall. On the right leg, there is a slight undercut to the leg 
where it butts against the wall. There is over 25 percent difference in the width of the 
left and right leg. 

The remaining portion of the leg of the figure on the east jamb extends up to mid calf 
(fig. 175). The weight is being borne by the left foot, while the right one is balanced on 
the toes, with no weight indicated. I suggest that this figure represents Pacal: this is his 
building and we know that he had a clubfoot (Greene Robertson, Scandizzo and Scan- 
dizzo 1976:66), which would have required some such stance when he was standing 
upright. Red paint is on both jambs as well as the legs of the figures. 


SOUTHEASTERN ROOM 


The mysterious southeastern room of House B with its step-fret sculpture covering most 
of the wall surface on the rear wall (figs. 176, 177) is still a Palenque enigma. The step- 
fret is the most prominent part of the symbol. 

Centered directly above the fret are two Ik symbols, unusual in that the one on the 
east (right) is a negative space which opens into the room on the northern side of the 
building, while the Ik on the west is a positive form with the same type border around 
it as is around the one on the right. Furthermore, within the positive Ik, there is another 
small narrow incised negative Ik (fig. 178). Thus the theme is repeated, always a positive 
and a negative, a good and a bad, opposites to contend with in Maya thought. Burland 
(1967:130) brings out one of the most significant attributes of Maya, as well as Mexican, 
religious thought: “They were quite sure that in everything there was a unity of opposing 
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factors, of male and female, of light and dark, of movement and stillness, or order and 
disorder. This opposition and duality was an essential of everything, and they felt that 
it was through this principle that life came into being." 

On top of the lower angle extension of the fret, there are two more Ik symbols with 
incised Tks within them; seven Ik symbols in all are on this one large step-fret symbol. 

Four curving serpent bands, exactly like the belts worn by humans portrayed on a 
great many of the stucco and stone carved figures at Palenque, on piers, tablets and roof 
sculptures, extend beyond the fret. This symbol consists of crossed bands interspersed 
with round beads and bordered with a double band of tiny beads along the edge (fig. 
179). A three-part plant element is at the ends of the bands. This appears also to be the 
same crossed bands element from the quadripartite symbol, which appears in distended 
form, in the headdress of the left figure on Pier C, House A. 

Four shell-dragon birds are attached to this sculpture, two at the top above each Ik 
and one perched on each of the serpent belts (fig. 180). 

The “serpent jaw" ophignathus element is sculptured four times on this motif, once 
above each large Ik opening and once above each small sculptured Ik on the lower fret 
turn. 

There is still a considerable amount of color left on this piece of sculpture despite the 
rampant vandalism that has taken place in the room. Deep red, blue and yellow still 
remain in pristine condition. 

Structurally this stucco sculptured piece was made in the same manner as figural 
sculpture. Long smooth reddish-brown limestone blocks were used as armatures to mark 
the area to be constructed in stucco. These armatures served three purposes; they acted 
as a bone to form the body of the sculpture and they decreased the amount of stucco 
necessary to complete the piece, plus acting as a holding agent for the soft pliable stucco 
mass, keeping it from falling off. 

The differences of the rooms in House B are notable. The northern rooms are open 
only to the north, possibly used as receiving rooms for foreign dignitaries, while the 
rooms on the southern part of the building are private and possibly secret. The south- 
western room was involved in human activity which can be seen by the mural and stucco 
sculpture on the wall. The southeastern room, however, is purely symbolic, ritualistic in 
design, and with no involvement with human forms. 

It is possible that the large double House B step-fret is a stylized Cauac monster's 
forehead. A Cauac pedestal throne appears in the adjoining room of this building and 
a Cauac head, a. basal element which once supported another figure, is part of the 
architectural decoration of the western roof. 

The step-fret, seen so often in Mesoamerican art, developed from the serpent's jaw, 
as shown by Gordon (1905:144-153), from the realistic jaw to the stylized step-fret. 
Proskouriakoff (1950:39-45) has traced the changes in the serpent's head from realistic 
representations in Early Classic sculpture to Late Classic depictions of angular stepped 


serpents. 
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The large step-fret of House B may represent the serpent aspect of the Cauac monster 
and the inner steps may possibly represent the stepped cleft of the supraorbital plate. 
The eye may be represented by the large I&s, one of which is open and the other closed, 
one negative and one positive, another aspect of this earth-underworld monster. The 
infixed eye may be the infixed IË in the positive T on the west, the Underworld component, 
and beads of water are scattered over this entire figure, including this western “eye.” 
Tau teeth are represented by T-shaped Iks on the turned-in lower frets and vegetation 
sprouts from all of the curving bands. 

These curving bands also portray elements of the Quadripartite Badge, inset crossed 
bands, shells in the form of dragon birds with shell wings and the flattened U and three- 
part plant elements. The nose appears to be the negative space in the center surrounded 
by the step fret, and jaws of the serpent are the large upturned steps. 


ROOF 


House B was the first building of the Palace complex to have a roofcomb (fig. 181). 
These towering structures built on top of buildings are characteristic of most Maya 
temples and many other structures as well. Regionally they are quite different. Roofcombs 
at Palenque are light and airy, being constructed of blocks of stone set in mortar in a 
fashion which allows stucco sculpture to cover the supporting stones and leaving the 
openings free for light to pass through. The openings in the roofcombs are governed by 
the sculpture which is worked on the framework. Giant masks, cavorting figures, and 
bacabs (the four gods who supported the multitiered Maya sky), skyband borders and 
huge fish, as well as seated figures on thrones decorate these roofcombs. 

Palenque roofcombs are centered over the central part of the roof and directly over 
the central wall of the two-corridor structures. They were engineered so that the weight 
of the roof is directed to this central wall, thus relieving weight from the building's outer 
walls. This enabled Palenque buildings to have wide open corridors and spacious rooms 
open to the outside, far different from the other Lowland Maya structures which are 
made up of small, narrow, dark enclosed rooms. 

As a comparison, Tikal has high towering roofcombs which can be seen for miles 
distant, even above a dense canopy of rain forest jungle. Tikal roofcombs, however, are 
constructed to the rear of the temple and are almost solid masonry masses. Tikal's Temple 
IV, the highest standing building in Precolumbian America has such a massive roofcomb 
that a temple with walls up to forty feet thick was built to support it (Coe, W. 1967:8). 
Rooms of the structure, however, are extremely narrow, thick-walled and dark as com- 
pared to Palenque's wide open rooms full of light. The roofcombs of Tikal, as well as 
those of Yaxchilan, and other Lowland Maya sites and those of the Puuc, the Rio Bec 
and Chenes area were all embellished with massive stucco masks and all painted in 
brilliant colors. 

Roofcombs at Yaxchilan, although high towering apertures of stucco covered openings 
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such as seen at Palenque, do not have the stability of Palenque roofcombs nor do they 
allow for wide open rooms. Yaxchilan roofcombs are centered over the central part of 
the roof but there is no dividing wall in these buildings to support the weight. This city 
used inner “flying buttresses” jutting into the interior of the buildings to help support 
the roof in some of their structures, much in the same way that Gothic "flying buttresses" 
transmitted the roof weight and thrust of the vault to an outer support. 

Palenque roofs display some interesting iconographic themes (fig. 182). The western 
roof of House B (fig. 183), which abuts the northern end of House E, has a monster 
mask in the center which is flanked on either side by what are probably giant serpents 
curving down from Venus symbols just under the roof cornice (fig. 184). The giant 
serpents probably had open jaws which are no longer present, but are suggested by the 
lower curves of the outline (figs. 185, 186). The tail end of the serpents is drawn through 
a Venus symbol. 

The monster mask on the western roof of House B has a large 17cm thick by 48cm 
wide stone platform which projects out from the roof wall above the head of the mask, 
just as in the roof masks ot House C. Probably more elaborate sculpture was at one 
time on top of these platforms. The large deep-set eyes and cleft forehead with curling 
supraorbital plate, roundish earplugs from which vegetal elements protrude as well as 
the basal position of the monster on the roof all indicate that this is the Cauac Monster. 
Taylor (1979:80) points out that “the basal position of the cauac head signifies that the 
cauac monster was also earthbound. A terrestrial home for the monster is further in- 
dicated by the placement of the cauac heads in hieratic compositions that are thought 
to symbolize the Maya universe." One wonders what the gods, humans or other figures 
could have been that were once positioned on the platforms forming the tops of the 
heads of these sculptured monsters on the roofs of Palenque buildings. It may be that 
House B was the Cauac Monster's building. 

All along the edge of the roof a woven mat design has been painstakingly executed in 
stucco (figs. 187, 188). This mat of stucco was not laid on the flat roof surface and then 
worked with a tool until it looked like a mat. It was actually woven, exactly as a mat 
would be, in and out, over and under, all along the course. At the bottom of the woven 
area, there is a horizontal band of sculptured feathers neatly placed one after the other 
and terminating at the bottom with a band of sectioned serpent scales. 

This technique of weaving in stucco suggests that probably men, not just women, 
understood and were completely familiar with the craft of weaving. How Maya craftsmen 
were able to accomplish this, using damp stucco to weave strands approximately 2.5cm 
wide without breaking them apart, is a mystery, and how they managed five strands of 
this stucco at one time, weaving it in and out, is an even greater mystery. 

The eastern roof of House B includes subject matter not seen before at Palenque (fig. 
189, 190). The remaining portions of this sculpture depict a serpent-bird, possibly an 
eagle, but more likely a screech owl, the Bearded screech owl otus barbarus, whose light- 
edged wings are darker at the tips with the half-crescent divisions and the two circles, 
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as depicted on this roof. This owl is a native of Chiapas (Alvarez del Toro 1971:91 and 
Lam. 34 and Burton 1973:96,99 and 103b). This screech owl is undoubtedly the katun 
bird, a Muan bird (muan meaning cloudy), definitely of the Underworld. Another de- 
piction of this same bird is on Stela 32 at Naranjo. Here the katun bird and skyband 
are directly interchangeable. The same bird is at the end of the skyband in the Lacanha 
Lintel 1. The katun period is written as a sky glyph. Being thrust downward, is the shaft 
of a flint knife piercing the body and feathers of the bird. The flint knife (fig. 191) is 
like other flint knives shown in Maya art. It is a pointed shaft with half-circles circled 
with smaller circles on the blade. The feathers are crosshatched at the ends (fig. 192). 

The large serpent head (fig. 193) reinforces the death iconography of the flint lance. 
The lower jaw of the serpent is a bone, the same as depicted on the Palenque Emblem 
Glyph, with round circles at the end of a zig-zag line running through the center. There 
are deep holes in the supraorbital plate, the nose, and body of the serpent. The eye, 
round and bulging, has the “death eye" circlet in the corner. The flattened U and three- 
part plant element, the fleur-de-lis of the Quadripartite God hangs from the ear curl. An 
undistinguishable object emerges from, or is being thrust into, the wide-open mouth of 
the serpent. 

The border of the upper cornice of the east roof more clearly indicates the serpent 
scales and “death eyes" that go around the building (fig. 197). On the southern end of 
the east roof, only remnants of stucco sculpture remain (figs. 194, 195, 196). 


House C (figs. 198, 199, 200) definitely Pacal's building, can be likened to a “Grand 
Gallery." One can visualize the pompous occasions with the intermingling of great lords 
in these spacious halls which may well have been used as reception rooms. House C is 
not a "closed" building as was House E or even House B on its southern side, but one 
in which the two long adjoining corridors became part of the immediately adjacent space, 
the large Eastern Court on one side and the sunken Western Court on the other. The 
mystery and secrecy surrounding the activities of House E and the intimacy of House 
B, given the probably very small audiences allowed in, are replaced here in House C by 
an aura of grand display. 

No rooms are closed off by curtains, but there is evidence that areas between piers 
were blocked in late times. There are no outer walls, only standing piers brilliantly 
sculptured in stucco breaking the long span of open sides. Nothing of the stucco sculpture 
remains on the eastern facade, the grand entranceway with Pacal’s hieroglyphic stairs 
(fig. 201) leading to it. Pacal's name and birth date are recorded on these stairs. It must 
have appeared splendid to visiting dignitaries to see these stucco sculptured columns 
embellished with lords in their fine feather headdresses acting as standing sentinels along 
the great length of the building. 


MASKS 


The first gallery is illuminated by bright sunlight in the morning (fig. 202), but still 
remains light even in the late afternoon. Stucco sculptured masks over a meter high 
extend over a span three fourths of the length of the gallery, just under the vault spring, 
nine in all, although Masks 2 and 9 are missing from the wall (figs. 203, 204). These 
masks have been referred to as the Nine Gods of the Underworld; however, they cannot 
be identified with any surety. 


Mask 1 (FIGS. 205, 206) 


The cartouche in the forehead of the mask has the curved band in the center, indicating 
that this is a mirror. The oval cartouche was first painted yellow, then red and then blue. 
The band in the center was always blue. A rectangular band first was added to the upper 
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part of the cartouche, covering one half of the band, but it was later removed. The face 
of this god was also blue and the eyes red, colors that one would expect for a god. The 
blue floral element just under the vault spring was first painted red and then later painted 


blue. 


Mask 3 (FIGS. 207, 208) 


A three-petal floral element, with three tiny circles in each petal, is in the cartouche 
of this mask. Finely incised lines are etched into the hair which is painted red (fig. 209). 
The deeply undercut earplugs (fig. 210) were blue and scrolls above them yellow. The 
foliation at the top of this mask has elements which closely resemble the Venus symbols, 
the same as on the Venus Monster of the Bicephalic Room of House B. They could also 
be likened to the T841 glyph. Schele has suggested to me (personal communication) that 
these elements seem also to be similar to the shapes in the bloodletting bowls of Yaxchilan 
Lintels 15 and 17, and she suspects that they may be lancets made of either shell or 
obsidian. These also resemble the top of the akbal, as if it is wrapped around a three- 
dimensional object. The Ik openings between the eastern and western galleries is directly 
below this mask (fig. 211). 


Mask 4 (FIGS. 212, 213) 


The cartouche in the forehead of this god is again a mirror, but not the same as the 
one in Mask 1. Yellow paint is the predominant color in this cartouche, and the outline 
is blue. The floral element just under the vault spring consists of twenty tiny stucco balls 
all very evenly spaced in the central area. This could possibly be duplicating the beautiful 
Selenicereus (Deamia) testudo (Bravo-Hollis 1978:480, 481), common in the Palenque 
forests and depicted in figurine sculpture as a figure or god emerging from the plant. Of 
course it is equally as possible that it represents an ear of corn. The tiny balls of stucco 
were pressed deeply into the background so that even with those now missing they can 
easily be counted. The entire floral element and forehead of this god are painted blue. 


Mask 5 (FIGS. 214, 215) 


Mask 5 is particularly impressive, probably because so much of it remains. The cheeks, 
which bulge out in an almost three-dimensional manner, have a series of holes bored 
deep into them. It would have taken a practiced and sure hand to swing the stucco 
bulbous areas such as this as well as the deep scrolls on all of the masks (fig. 216). The 
supraorbital plate or forehead of this god is an ahau with deeply incised features—eyes, 
nose and circular mouth. With the flaring sides to the god’s cap (or hair), this becomes 
the “decorated ahau” (T535 glyph). Between the upper foliation and the “decorated 
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abau" is an element that resembles the fire symbol T563 except for the lack of foliation 
at the top. The outline of the skeletal lower jaw carries “death” connotations. Consid- 
erable paint remains—blue, red and yellow. 


Mask 6 (FIGs. 217, 213) 


Little remains of Mask 6 except the forehead cartouche and the vertical hairlines. 
Again, the cartouche is yellow and the upper elements are blue. 


Mask 7 (FIGs. 218, 219) 


The forehead cartouche of this mask is dominated by large crossed bands of blue 
against a red ground. The eyes are lashed and have three circles drilled beneath the 
lashes, indicating jaguar symbolism. The bone element is at the base of the face, again 
indicating death. The lashes are yellow as the cheeks were too before parts of them were 
painted blue. 


Mask 8 (FIGS. 220, 221) 


This mask has possibly the most interesting cartouche of all (fig. 222), the curving 
crosshatched lines enclosing small circles depict possibly either a turtle shell glyph T625, 
or a waterlily. I agree with Schele and Rands (personal communication) that this mask 
probably represents the waterlily monster. Waterlily pads and turtle carapices both have 
underwater connotations as well as the same surface pattern. The words for waterlily, 
lakes and bodies of water are all the same naab. 

It has also been suggested that this cartouche represents the plant Dorstenia contrajerva 
(Bowles 1974:122). The serrated cartouche looks similar to the plant, and certainly the 
inner markings are identical. Blue paint covers most of the mask, especially notable on 
the cartouche and the element just above it. The band across the oval area immediately 
above the forehead cartouche is yellow. The vertical stripes of this oval are alternately 
blue and yellow. 

At the time in history when these galleries were grand reception halls, the wall masks, 
ablaze in color, must have been a spectacle of grandeur which could have been seen 
above the heads of the visiting lords intermingling in the open gallery. 


PIERS 


The western face of House C is architecturally decorated by the six piers which face 
onto the Western Court (fig. 223). Pier A forms a closed corner with the northern wall. 
No sculpture remains on this pier or on Pier B. 
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All of the western piers of House C depict personages seated lotus fashion on thrones 
with short legs. The torsos indicate that a youth or young man is being portrayed and 
not a fully mature man. I think it must represent Pacal as the boy king who acceded to 
the throne of Palenque at the age of twelve. I agree with Schele that the probable date 
for the dedication of House C was 9.11.10.0.0 (A.D. 662). The 11 Ahau on Pier C most 
likely corresponds to this. However, because of the slightness of the body build of the 
figures seated on thrones, which are significantly thinner than other portrayals of Pacal 
on Palenque sculpture, and of other sculptured figures as well, I believe these portraits 
were intended to recall Pacal’s investiture as ruler of Palenque. If this was the first major 
large building (excluding the smaller House B) of Pacal after his accession, it would be 
appropriate that he should be portrayed as he was when he first became ruler. We do 
not know what was portrayed on the sculptured piers on the eastern facade. Possibly 
they contained sculptured figures of Pacal at the time the building was erected when he 
was then a mature man. It would seem logical that portraits such as that would be on 
the front of the building, the major entrance to House C, the one foreign dignitaries 
would first encounter and the one bearing Pacal’s inscription on the stairs. 

It is quite likely that, as a boy, Pacal was carried around on a litter, partly because of 
his physical deformity, a clubfoot, but also because this may well have been the normal 
way for a young lord to be transported. It may have been the way Palencanos always 
saw their young lord. Several clay figurines from Palenque suggest this. These depict 
litter bearers hanging on to poles resting on their shoulders and supporting thrones (fig. 
224). 

The House C piers are the only sculptures at Palenque on which the composition does 
not take up the entire rectangular format. The composition utilizes just a little over one 
half of the vertical surface available. The background of the pier is the world in which 
they lived and it would be proper to portray the figures at the distance above the ground 
that they were always seen, certainly never seated on the ground. The bottom of the 
throne platform is 126cm above the groundline (the floor line) which is the shoulder 
height of a Maya man and where the support poles would have rested. 


PIER C (FIGs. 225, 226) 


The figure on Pier C is seated on the throne with head facing south, toward the central 
entrance or the widest space between piers on the western facade. The attire of the young 
lord can be aptly described as “fit for a king”—bead-encrusted cape and wristlets, 
towering helmet from which a handsome panache of feathers almost as tall as the figure 
itself, speak of royal opulence (fig. 227). 

The towering helmet, in blue painted stucco, was probably made to simulate jade 
beads, a rare and expensive trade item (fig. 228). Each bead is fully formed and pains- 
takingly placed in separate rows around the helmet (fig. 229). A flat stone armature is 
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at the base, which would have helped to hold the still-wet stucco in place. Into this stucco 
mass, pre-formed beads were pressed, allowing only a small amount of background 
stucco to enclose the beads at the sides. Rows are carefully laid, starting at the top with 
six beads, and each bead of the next lower row was placed between two beads of the 
upper row, so that the size of the helmet was increased until the desired width was 
achieved. 

A floral element with a shell emerging from the center is fastened to the front of the 
helmet and on top of the helmet two more bell-shaped floral elements are stacked on 
top of each other. Another shell element emerges from a four-petal floral element with 
stacked crossed bands in the center. A Palenque Emblem Glyph bird is attached to the 
upper shell on the helmet (fig. 230). In this case however, there are two bones protruding 
from the nose curl and a string of six beads tipped with a bone ahau bead dangles from 
the tip of the beak. 

At the back of the helmet (fig. 231) the support frame for the feathers is a god head 
with stacked long beads tipped with round beads, acting as a crown over the god’s head. 
Later, a squared element (see inset on drawing) with a circle in the center and four beads 
at the corners, was added to the sculpture. It was present at the time of Maudslay (1889- 
1890) but no longer survives. 

The feathers are all painstakingly sculptured, one on top the other, each time accounting 
for the completed one beneath. Each stucco feather was laid on separately as though the 
artist was actually assembling a real feather headdress. 

Although the face of the figure is missing, the mask still remains. It is a vivid blue 
cormorant or possibly the bird variant of Pacal’s name, dangling a string of twenty-eight 
beads from the tip of his beak (fig. 232). 

Like all of the other figures on these piers, this one is seated lotus fashion and wears 
only an undergarment, a crossed-bands belt, a loincloth, knee garters and jade anklets, 
but no sandals (fig. 233). Belt heads are worn at each side of the figure’s waist (fig. 234) 
and a third would have been in the center. Seen from the Western Court below, this 
figure seems three-dimensional (fig. 235) as one notes the torso, arms and headdress. 

Two large glyphs were once placed on top the throne. At present, only the right (south) 
glyph remains, a large vivid blue Tun glyph (fig. 236). There is an 11 Ahau glyph, also 
painted blue, in front of the Palenque Emblem Glyph bird at the top of the pier. Since 
the date in the inscriptions of House C fall between 9.11.0.0.0 and 9.11.10.0.0 (A.D. 
652-662) Schele feels and I concur that the 11 Ahau on this pier may have been the 
dedication date of this building. 


Prer D (FIGS. 237, 238) 


Pier D, flanking the southern side of the central opening, with the figure’s head facing 
to the central opening between the piers, has the same compositional arrangement as 
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Pier C. The extremely ornate headdress (figs. 239, 240) contains a multitude of icono- 
graphic elements, almost all of which are painted blue, indicating that the concern was 
concentrated on things divine, precious and associated with rulership. 

Directly above the forehead area of the figure is a profile of a Tlaloc (fig. 241), a Maya 
symbol that indicates sacrifice. It is much like the ones worn at the front of the headdresses 
of the figures on Yaxchilan Lintels 8 and 41 (figs. 242, 243) portraying Bird Jaguar, 
Lord of that city. The Tlaloc is seen on an abundance of Late Classic monuments and 
almost always is associated with bloodletting. 

On this Palenque Tlaloc (fig. 244), the outward curving front element takes on the 
shape of a shell, whereas on the Yaxchilan examples it is made of beads. Bone ahau 
heads dangle from all examples. A five-pointed star is on the Tlaloc eye of Yaxchilan 
Lintel 41, while at Palenque the pupil is a bone араи. Directly above the Tlaloc, but 
part of it, is a mirror cartouche, and emerging from the forward-flaring element composed 
of long and round beads is a bell-shaped spool with three segments (fig. 245). 

A perk little jester god pops out of a second bell-shaped bowl on top of the mirror of 
the Tlaloc (fig. 246). The jester god is attached to a jaguar tail which has a latticed mat 
element on its front. Another gaping-mouth jester god emerges from the center of a 
three-dimensional flower attached to the jaguar tail directly above the first jester god. 
This is the same god that emerges from the same flower in the headdress of the figure 
on Pier D, House D. 

The serpent-wing motif is to the rear of the headdress at the bottom and continues 
up to the jaguar tail and a funny little unknown god. The jaguar tail, which is painted 
yellow, is covered by the lattice mat (fig. 247). Long red stoppers with blue “party 
popper" ends splay to the sides. From the front this apparatus would have looked like 
spokes of a wheel circling each side of the headdress. Emerging from this array of 
paraphernalia is a huge panoply of feathers, much like those of Pier C. 

Emerging from the area that would have been the forehead, there is a long squared 
scroll extending to well below shoulder level and below the figure's face. A bell-shaped 
element with three long beads tipped with bone ahaus is attached to the upper curve. 
The entire motif is painted blue, while the angular scroll, probably representing a serpent, 
is red. 

Nothing remains of the glyphs on the throne, but the large glyph centered above the 
pier is the T113b glyph, a hand with the first finger extended and three bent fingers (fig. 
248), usually meaning completion. The column of glyph blocks in the upper left corner 
of the pier is missing but the stucco which formed the edges to these eight glyph blocks 
is blue. 

The process of stucco sculpturing is apparent on the body of this figure. The lines for 
positioning the undergarment and the loincloth have been scratched into damp stucco 
(fig. 249), later to be covered with stucco clothing. The lines were made while the stucco 
was still not quite set, as there is no fuzzing at the edges. It should be noted that the 
undergarment on these early sculptured pieces was worn higher up on the body than 
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the later practice. Before any other garments were placed on the torso, a thin wash coat 
of pink paint was applied on top of the scratched-in notations. The paint is clearly visible 
in the incised lines. 


PIER E (eres. 250, 251) 


This is probably another portrait of the young Pacal in a different regal headdress. As 
in all of these portraits, costuming concentrates mainly on the headdress. Regrettably, 
none of the ten glyph blocks in the upper left corner remain. They would have told us 
more about the occasion being represented. The last glyph, however, was the Palenque 
Emblem Glyph. Glyph blocks on the throne are also missing. 

The feather headdress (figs. 252, 253), as on Pier C, was made by carefully overlapping 
each stucco feather. Thirty-eight feathers in all were laid, one on top the other, with the 
naturalness of falling plumage having been taken into account in the composition as a 
whole. The flow from top to bottom acts as a natural and beautiful balance to the front 
portion of the headdress, now missing. 

A jester god's head sets upon a framed crossed-bands motif, the whole motif resting 
against a long jaguar tail (figs. 254, 255). Jaguar tails seem to have been worn at the 
top of many Palenque headdresses. The entire head and accompanying elements sur- 
rounding this god are painted blue. The background behind the crossed bands again is 
yellow. As this motif is laid on top of the jaguar tail, we are being told that the crossed 
bands are a framework only and the yellow that we see is the jaguar tail underneath. 
This is the same situation as in the tomb of the Temple of the Inscriptions where framed 
crossed bands are worn at the chin by all of the lords on the tomb wall (see Volume 1). 

On the north (viewers left) side of the throne (fig. 256) one can see the stucco remains 
of a xoc fish with serrated teeth and upturned nose and a little ahau god resting on top 
of a curl. The god, the curl, and the upper lip of the fish are all blue, while the teeth 
and tongue are red. 

Three-dimensional sculpturing is evident in the way the bone ahaus on the long wrist 
beads were made. The two remaining full bone ahau beads, as seen from the front, are 
all in full bone shape. The third one, which looks like a shorter long bead from the front 
(the one just at the lower edge of the arm), is also a perfectly shaped bone abau when 
viewed from below. What we actually see is a profile view. 

Small heads are worn at each side of the belt, but all that remains is the outline. A 
serpent-bird rests in the crook of the arm of this figure. This is the Principal Bird Deity 
so often in headdresses and in the wing feathers of the serpent-birds above the ceiba tree 
on the Sarcophagus Cover and on the tablet of the Temple of the Cross. 

Some of the finest surviving blue paint on Palenque stucco feathers is on this headdress. 
As successive layers of blue feathers (fig. 257) were laid on the wall background mass, 
each feather, complete in itself, was painted blue even though it would be immediately 
covered over with the next feather. Sometimes all but the very tip of a previously com- 
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pleted feather was covered over. This paint is a rich deep Maya blue, painted over with 
many successive coats of paint with a layer of white paint between each layer of blue 
(fig. 258). At one time the feathers were painted red (fig. 259) but were painted over 
with blue paint several times after that. The final color on these feathers is blue. Blue is 
the most permanent of all the colors used on stucco sculpture, but probably part of the 
reason for the preservation of this blue on House C piers is that the piers are protected 
more than other stuccos, not only from the rain, but from direct sunlight as well. It is 
only for a very short time in later afternoon that these piers are exposed to direct sunlight 
and then the sun is at a very low angle. 


PIER F (FIGS. 260, 261, 262) 


Very little stucco sculpture remains on Pier F, but what does remain is extremely 
interesting and important. The long hair which falls behind the body of this figure can 
be seen behind the arms and behind the left armpit (fig. 263). The le motif, the leaflike 
element with three circles at the end, hangs below the left armpit. The le is a lineage 
symbol of ancestors, and designates that the person wearing it on his clothing or par- 
aphernalia, has legitimate ancestral relationship to a royal person. Here, it points out 
Pacal's legitimate relationship to the queen mother, Lady Zac-Kuk. 

It is especially interesting to note just how this sculptured piece was formed (fig. 264), 
although the procedure is unexpected among Palencano sculpturing techniques. 


. The bearing wall stucco was laid on. 

. The strands of long hair were laid on. 

. The le and rope were laid on top of the hair. 

. À coat of thin red pigment was painted over the hair. 

. À flat stone armature was laid on top of the strands of hair where the arm was 
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to go. 

6. The arm and body sculpture was formed in stucco. Tiny beads entwined in the 
strands of hair just above the shoulder (fig. 265) in the manner seen often on 
Palenque figurines. 


The le motif and the long strands of feathers under the armpit and arm are probably 
the cloak that was worn loosely thrown across the shoulders and let fall to the back. 
The le motif may have been actually on the reverse side of the cloak, the back, where it 
could be seen, but in order to convey the necessary message stating that “this is a le 
cloak,” the design appears facing the viewer. In the same way Maya sculptors sometimes 
put fingernails on the wrong side of the finger, the idea being to show that there were 
fingernails there. It was not essential to place them on the correct side of the finger. 

The sculpture on this pier also illustrates one of the many ways in which Palenque 
artists found answers to the question of representing three dimensions. The figure is 
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intended to be seated on a litter, and this idea must be conveyed. The pler itself is the 
mere background, the world in which the living reside. It is meant for the viewer to 
disregard the pier background, and by so doing the viewer sees the whole object, the 
seated figure on a litter and, most important, sees the type of cloak he wears. 


PIER C, SOUTH SIDE (FIGS. 266, 267, 268) 


The south side of Pier C depicts a hunchbacked dwarf whose body is all painted blue. 
The head, which faces west (to the left), has a red shock of hair at the top and a short 
lock to the back of the neck. Eight distinct layers of blue paint can be counted on the 
body (fig. 269). This is the color deemed proper for divine beings. Peter Furst informed 
me (personal communication) that even today in many native communities in Mexico, 
as well as in other parts of the world, deformed persons are considered to have sacred 
qualities, something beyond that of ordinary mortals. 

The personage is a male. The loincloth can be clearly seen slung under the bulging 
abdomen. The hump on the back is high, at shoulder level and the trunk is thrown 
forward with chest and abdomen thrust out. The hips are thrown to the rear, causing 
severe curvature of the spine. 

Dwarfism, of which there are seventy-five distinct disorders, mostly genetic, “results 
when endochondral ossification is disturbed,” states Horton (1978:60,61). In many cases, 
the defect “is a generalized abnormality of the connective tissue which is shared by the 
cartilage" and “in these cases the skeletal dysplasia is only a single component of а 
generalized disorder, occurring with a variety of associated problems" among which is 
clubfoot, he points out (Horton 1978:60). Rimoin and Horton (1978:701) add that 
among many clinically associated abnormalities is included polydactyly. 

With the genetic basis for dwarfism, one wonders if the person portrayed on this pier 
was of the royal family, where clubfoot, acromegaly and polydactyly seem to have existed. 
Whoever this hunchback dwarf represents, he was apparently considered divine, and 
was an important part of the palace entourage. 


PIER F, SOUTH SIDE (FIGS. 270, 271) 


The south side of Pier F, which forms a closed corner with the pier on the southern 
end of this corridor, is also sculptured with a figure seated on a throne. The sculpture 
is much flatter than those on the adjacent western face of the building. The position of 
the body and arms is the same, but the figure is placed higher up on the pier than the 
others. The shoulder of this figure is 18cm above the shoulder of the figure around the 
corner of this same pier. As the sculptured surface is narrower, here 89cm (which is the 
depth of the pier) as compared to the 155cm width of that of the front piers, there was 
less space in which to arrange the composition within the space. 
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The pelvic area of this figure is slightly concave and the figure a little slenderer. Nothing 
is left of the throne but a great deal of red paint remains both on the pier background 
as well as on the right arm of the figure. 


PAINT ON THE PIERS 


Considerable paint remains on the sculptured piers of House C. A deep dark red, 
similar to that of the early Olvidado piers, remains in large areas on all of them. As 
already mentioned, some of the finest examples of blue paint are on these piers, and the 
yellow is a clear unaltered yellow, the same that comes from the ten-kilometer distant 
Maya site of Xupa. This color I refer to as Xupa yellow. 

The only western pier that has any remaining decoration of paint is the south side of 
Pier B, a pier with no evidence of having ever been sculptured. On this pier, on the south 
side, there is an underlying coat of light beige color (it was probably a light red wash), 
followed by a layer of red and then five layers of very thin (15—V2mm) creamy, light 
tan paint and then a layer of dark green. Black hieroglyphs were painted on the green 
layer, then a layer of white was added on top of the glyphs and finally a final coat of 
red paint was added. This is not the procedure for stucco sculpture. Green was never 
used in stucco sculpture, only red, blue and yellow, all in varying degrees of intensity, 
but never any other color and never black or white. 

The background of all of the piers is deep red. Some of the background color remains 
on Pier B on the eastern face of the building (fig. 272) where the build-up of the layers 
of paint can be seen, the characteristic technique of preparation of the surface before 
adding a new layer of color (Greene Robertson 1977b:307-308). On the prepared white 
stucco wall, color was painted on with a layer of white (almost pure lime) between each 
layer of color (fig. 273). Here one can see the successive layers of first white, then blue, 
white, red, white and red paint. Other areas show even more layers of paint than this 
(fig. 274), one which reveals twelve layers of paint, first white, second red, third white, 
fourth blue, then six alternating layers of white and red with the final color being red. 

A layer of almost pure white lime stucco was laid on before the desired color was 
painted on. This coat of wet lime gave moisture to the existing surface. Then, while the 
white layer was still wet, the layer of colored pigment could be added and it would bind 
with the moist layer underneath and thus become part of the stucco surface. Had a new 


color been painted directly on top of the old painted surface, it would not have bonded 
and would have readily flaked off. 


CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


For all Palenque piers, the stucco construction was affixed to standing columns that 
had a “rubble core encased by large horizontally set stones bonded together with mortar 
mixed with smaller stones. Over this base, a thin coat of stucco was spread, probably 
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with some kind of leveling float. In some places this coat is only .5cm thick" (Greene 
Robertson 1975:449). At this point, procedures differed for different structures. In House 
C sculpture, the long thin armatures usual in the build-up of the piers of the Temple of 
the Inscriptions, and in the fret of the southeastern room of House B before the addition 
of stucco, are not extensively used. Instead, the fill on the House C piers is more likely 
to be a coarse rubble, as found in the Olvidado structure. The build-up of large flat 
pelvic areas and chest areas with large flat stones was the procedure, and these stones 
were, at times, flattened all the way to the bearing wall. Such stones are especially apparent 
on Pier C. Any flat area without flat stones to build it up was kept fairly close to the 
pier background. Pelvic area stones on the House C piers, however, were set in a position 
parallel to the wall, while those of House B were more likely to have been set at angles 
and not necessarily close to the background wall, as for example Pier C. 

Armatures were not used in making feathers, nor were they used when sculpturing 
small areas. As a matter of fact, feathers were treated like real feathers. 


NARRATIVE SCENE 


There are portions of mural paintings covering all of the walls of the western corridor, 
but unfortunately too little remains for the subjects in most cases to be identifiable. 
However, on the western side of the south medial wall, a considerable amount of a mural 
can still be seen (fig. 275) as well as the sculptured stucco scene on top of it. 

The wall had a mural at one time. There was a scene portraying two seated personages 
holding bowls which contained serpents, along with unknown other substances. In the 
upper register, a lord with wide splaying feather headdress painted a vivid blue is seated 
upon a throne which is painted red with portions of it painted blue. Portions of the 
entire mural still have brilliant paint remaining which is especially notable on the everted 
rim bowls being held aloft (fig. 276). 

This wall was painted over many times, each time resulting in a more uneven contour 
to the surface. It is on one of these later, but not the last, layer that the scene under 
discussion was painted. Several red and white layers of paint can be seen below the level 
of the mural, as well as some on top of it. For example, there is one area of white 
covering the mural area which varies from 2mm to 6mm in thickness for just one layer 
of stucco. Just below the bowl just mentioned, there is a 6mm change in surface depth. 

Higher up on the wall, red-framed hieroglyphic inscriptions (figs. 277, 278) were 
painted. The outline around the panel which contains the glyphs is red and varies from 
7mm to 19mm in width. This area is not outlined in black. Unfortunately, only a small 
portion of the beautifully painted hieroglyphic inscription remains, but the delicacy of 
the work and the whimsical nature of the hand in the upper right corner which holds a 
human face with a saurian or lizard ear, attests to the delightful presentation of the 
inscriptions one might expect or presume for the now-missing portions. 

The glyphs are painted in codex style, a Maya painting style of cursive brush work 
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to be seen in the codices and on Maya vases but rarely on stone carving. The stone 
carving of the Tablet of the ninety-six Hieroglyphs and the Engraved Stone and the 
Intaglio Relief are Palenque exceptions. The normal tendency for a full brush of paint 
to change the widths of lines from hairline thinness to bulging thickness when freely and 
quickly applied is clearly seen in these hieroglyphs. Not much can be determined as to 
what these glyphs were, but the lower left fragment of the panel has a kan cross in it. 

On the northern end of the same wall, an over life-size figure was sculptured in stucco, 
on top of the mural. The body of this south-facing personage is now missing and only 
broken areas of removed stucco remain (fig. 279). However, interesting portions of an 
elegant headdress remain. Unique at Palenque, is the “backrack” headdress, so often 
seen in the eastern Peten region of Guatemala, where whole narrative scenes are stacked 
one on top the other on just such a backrack. These headdress backracks were probably 
made of a balsa-like wood which was light in weight and easy to cut into intricate shapes. 

Standing in the backrack, is a small 23cm tall figure holding an umbrella (figs. 280, 
281), much like those of the Bonampak murals. A ceremonial bar which consists of a 
series of mat symbols stacked one on top the other is balanced at a 60? angle directly 
under the umbrella and resting upon the head of a little seated figure who is holding a 
bowl in his outstretched arms. The standing figure wears a knee-length gown and large 
towering headdress. He stands in profile view and must have been exquisitely modeled, 
as indicated by all of the minuscule lines which can be felt with the finger but cannot 
be picked up with the light and shadows recorded by a camera. The bar upon which 
the little figure stands, the horizontal portion of the backrack, is very much like the chin 
guards worn by the stucco figures on the tomb wall in the Temple of the Inscriptions. 

Bright blue feathers, part of the large array of feathers which would have splayed from 
the front of the headdress, drop directly over the small sculpted figure holding the 
umbrella. There are also blue ribbons attached to the feathers in this area. 

À skyband border was, at one time, painted on this wall at floor level, parts of which 
still remain (fig. 282). As this appears to have been the first layer of paint on the wall, 
the Maya seem to have retained this border through successive repainting of the wall. 
Finally, a stucco sculptured band was placed on top of the painted band, apparently as 
part of the final stucco sculptured scene just discussed. Most of the skyband elements 
are painted blue and the background is a deep dark red. 

Over the centuries that this building was in use, the floor was replastered many times. 
The skyband border must have been held in great importance, because each time the 
floor was replastered, the edge near the wall was scooped out, keeping the skyband 
border clear. This practice was followed both when the border was a wall painting and 
later when it became a stucco sculptured scene. There is a difference of 15cm between 
the floor level at the edge of the wall and the floor center. 

It was probably toward the end of Palenque's history that portions of the western 
corridor were blocked with stone and mortar (fig. 283). For some reason we do not 
know, either this wall was never completed to the top (piers which back it show no 
evidence of having plaster next to the surface) or else the walls were taken down at a 
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later date and the sides of the piers reworked with stucco. If the latter was the case, one 
asks why was the bottom portion of the walls left there? As in the other cases cited in 
connection with House E and House B, new wall additions were only one-half the 
thickness of the original wall. 


THEROOF 


The slope of the roof of House C is considerably different from that of House E and 
even of House B. Instead of a plain frieze, as on House E, this roof was adorned with 
seven masks on both the eastern and western sides (figs. 284, 285). These masks, as well 
as the masks on House B, were probably Cauac monsters positioned evenly along the 
lower edge of the roof. Fangs and beards issue from the mouths of these creatures, 
dragons if you will, which rest on the baseline of the roof. Supraorbital plates and indented 
brows are visible on some, and the eyes are of varying degrees of finished form. The 
eyes of Mask 6 (fig. 286) are wide open and the round pupil is visible. All small identifying 
features, such as bead clusters, are missing. Inverted bone ahau faces hang from the 
bottom of all of the “roundish” earplugs. 

Masks on the southern roof were more closely spaced (figs. 287) and without human 
figures between them. Masks on the western roof (figs. 288, 289) tended to be more like 
those of the eastern roof and undoubtedly had human figures between them also as scant 
remains indicate. 

Cavorting human likenesses bend and kneel and stand on each side of the masks on 
the eastern side of this roof (figs. 290, 291). The figures, which from across the court 
appear to be small, are actually life-sized and almost completely in the round. In fact, 

the figures on the eastern roof of House E are some of the best examples of three- 
dimensional sculpture at Palenque. The figures are sculptured in natural form, scantly 
dressed and those with remaining head coverings appear to be simple cloth turbans. The 
calves of the legs of these sculptured personages are those of individuals with an athletic 
build, round and full at the calf (figs. 292, 293). The only thing that keeps the legs from 
being completely three-dimensional is the adhesion of the back of the leg to the wall 
surface. 

There is an intricately sculptured border which runs along the entire top edge of the 
roof (fig. 294). This border continues all around the building as do the masks which 
adorn all four sides of the roof (fig. 295). Early buildings of the Palace complex, those 
with decorated roofs—i.e. B and C—were decorated with huge masks, but later buildings 
of the Palace were adorned with figures seated on thrones. 


LATE CHANGES 


One wonders if these late Palenque Maya were less concerned with workmanship, did 
not have the trained craftsmen available to carry on the work properly or no longer 
knew the techniques of construction of their ancestors. One wonders if material for 
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making lime stucco (forest trees and limestone, especially the former) was no longer as 
plentiful as it once had been, or if blockage of doors and rooms in later years was carried 
out in great haste to serve as protection from outsiders, thus forcing the ruling class to 
carry on the administrative duties of the city and to live in the Palace as well, possibly 
with their families, at this time of approaching collapse. 


EPILOGUE 


At the period of time in Palenque’s history that we have been involved with here, Houses 
E, B and C were in use, but other major structures, as we know them now, had not been 
constructed. Pacal was king. He was halfway through his long reign of sixty-eight years. 
Palenque had already established itself as the producer of the finest figural structure in 
all the Maya realm and it was to become even finer. One can speculate that the achieve- 
ments in mural painting, although they are not as well preserved, probably equalled 
those of Bonampak. 

The engineering architecture of Palenque’s unique vaulted roofs and roofcombs had 
already been established. Construction techniques enabling buildings to be built with 
wide open corridors rather than small, dark, one-doorway rooms such as are found in 
other Maya Lowland Classic cities were already being utilized. Mansard type roofs 
supporting stucco sculptured figures and masks, while reducing the mass weight of the 
roof, made possible the lightness and openness to the buildings. Palenque as a city was 
probably envied even then. It was fast becoming the “artistic center” of the Maya area. 

lf one could imagine these Palace structures at the time before the remainder of the 
Palace complex was built, we would probably be viewing one of the most interesting 
and colorful vistas in the city. The view from across the terrace from the southwest 
would have included a long vista of Houses C and E with their spectacularly decorated 
facades, House E with its colorful spread of nearly one hundred and fifty floral designs 
against a glaring white background and House C with brilliantly painted and sculptured 
figures of a young king seated on thrones (fig. 296). 

What we have been reviewing is the splendor of Palenque at the point in history when 
it was about to rise from a minor ceremonial center to an important Maya metropolis, 
a city to be reckoned with over the entire Maya area. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I 
COLOR NOTATIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
MUNSELL BOOK OF COLOR 


HOUSE B NORTH PIERS B AND C 


Background red 10R 4/8 
Figures red 10R 4/6 
Gods— 
Pier B jester god blue 2.5B 5.4 
Pier B flare god blue 2.5B over red 7.5R 3/8 
Pier B quadripartite badge stingray spine red 10R 
6/6 


HOUSE B SOUTHWEST ROOM 


Background 
Wall red 7.5R 3/8; 10R 4/6; 10R 5/8 
Door red 2.5R 4/8 first blue 2.5B 4/4 second 
Door border red 7.5R 5/10 
Wall above throne red 7.5R 5/10 
Glyphs 
Painted over Ik black against red wall 7.5R 3/8 


Ik 
Lining red 7.5R 5/10 
Border red 7.5R 5/10 
Rope edge blue 2.5B 6/4 
Figure 
Body, west jamb red 10R 4/6 
Body, east jamb red 10K 4/6 
Belt blue 2.5B 5/4 
Belt (throne figure) red 7.5R 5/10 
Hairribbons east of Ik blue 2.5B 5/4 
Hairribbons east of Ik red 7.5R 5/10 
Cauac Throne 
Throne wall red 7.5R 5/10 
Face blue 2.5B 6/4 
Eye red 7.5R 5/10-3/8 
Forehead curl blue 2.5B 6/4 
Teeth red 7.5R 5/10 
orange 5 YR 5/12 
Supraorbital plate blue 2.5B 6/4 
Three beads under eye blue 2.5B 6/4 
Holes in forehead blue 2.5B 6/4 
Fang blue 2.5B 6/4 
Face background blue 2.5B 6/4 
Leaf border orange 5 YR 5/12 
Wall Paint (inner southeastern corner of south wall) 
2.5cm horizontal bands blue 10BG 3/6-4/6 
2.5cm horizontal bands yellow 7.5 YR 7/8 
3cm horizontal bands red 7.5R 3/8 


HOUSE B SOUTHEAST ROOM 


Background Wall red 10R 4/8 
Fret background blue 2.5B 5/4 


Inside fret 
Border of Ik 


red-orange 7.5 YR 5/10 


(outside border) blue 2.5B 5/4 

(inner border) red 7.5R 5/10 

(between borders) yellow 7.5 YR 6/10 

Beads on border blue 2.5B 5/4 
Curving Bands 


background 


red 7.5R 5/10 


crossed bands 1st yellow 7.5 YR 6/10 


Beads blue 2 


2nd blue 2.5B 5/6 
.SB 5/6 


Serpent Body (flares from curving bands) 


5/10 
Serpent-Birds 

Body blue 
Scales red 


2.5B 5/6 
7.SR 5/10 


Eyes red 7.5R 5/10 


Feet red 7. 


SR 5/10 


Face blue 2.5B 5/6 
Speech scroll red 7.5R 5/10 


Foliage and Pl 


ants blue 2.5B 5/4 


Bone Ahau red 7.5R 3/8-5/10 


Shells blue 2 
Ik 
(left) blue 


SB 5/6 


2.5B 5/6 


(small T) blue 2.5B 5/6 
(right open [k) blue 2.5B 5/6 
Tooth Element 


Top of Ik 


red 7.5R 3/8 


Top of Ik fret red 7.5R 3/8 
End of curving bands red 7.5R 5/10 
Border above Ik blue 2.5B 5/4 


HOUSE B WEST ROOF 


Background 

Venus Symbol 
Pedestal red 
Serpent Body 
Serpent Scales 


red 10R 4/8 

red 10R 6/6-5/6 
10R 3/8 

red 10R 4/8 

red 10R 4/8 


Serpent Cartouche red 10R 4/8 
Mat Background red 10R 4/8 
Ahau God red 10R 4/8 


Crosshatching 


red 10R 4/8 


red 7.5R 
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Hat red 10R 4/8 
Face blue 2.5B 4/4 
Background red 10R 4/8 Mouth blue 2.58 4/4 
Feathers red 10R 4/8 Eye blue 2.5B 4/4 
Owl or Eagle red 10R 4/8 Teeth blue 2.5B 4/4 
Hair blue 2.5B 4/4 
Earplugs blue 2.5B 4/4 
Tlaloc eyes blue 2.5B 4/4 
Abau Glyphs blue 2.5B 4/4 


HOUSE E EAST ROOF 


HOUSE C WESTERN PIERS 


Prers A and B Birds blue 2.5B 4/6 
Background red 7.5R 3/6 Shells blue 2.5B 4/6 
PIER B PIER E 


base coat of paint red 10R 4/8 
2nd coat red 10R 4/8 


Background red 10R 2/6, 3/6, 5/6 
near headdress blue 7.5BG 5/4 


3rd coat white Figure 
4th coat green SGY 3/4 black glyphs Body red 10R 3/6, 6/6; 7.5R 3/6, 7/4 
5th coat white Skirt red 10R 3/6 


6th coat red 10R 4/8 Upper garment blue 10BG 4/4 
Collar blue 10BG 4/4 
PIER C Wristlets blue 10BG 4/4 
Background red *7.5R 3/6; 10R 2/6, 3/6, 7.4; Beads blue 7.5BG 4/4; 2.5B 3/6, 5/4 
*10R 4/8 Headdress 
Figure red 10R 6/6; 7.5R 3/6 Feathers blue 2.5B, 5/4, 4/4, 4/6; 7.5BG 5/4 
Upper garment blue 10BG 4/4 Mosaic cap blue 2.5B 4/4, 6/4 
Collar blue 10BG 4/4 Beads blue 2.5B 4/4, 6/4 
Armband blue 10BG 4/4 Serpent 
Beads blue 10BG 4/4 Head blue 2.5B 4/4, 6/4 
Headdress blue 10BG 4/4 Supraorbital plate blue 2.5B 4/4 
Throne blue 10BG 4/4 Lip red 10R 3/6 
Bird in Headdress blue 10BG 4/4 Nose bone red 10R 3/6 
Tun Glyph blue 10BG 4/4 Nose curl blue 2.5B 4/4, 6/4 
Molar teeth red 10R 3/6 
Throne blue 7.5BG 4/4, 5/6 
Jaguar Tails yellow 7.5 YR 6/8 
Mirrors blue 2.5B 4/4 


PIER С, SOUTH FACE 


Background red 10R 2/6 
Hunchback Dwarf blue *2.5B-5/6; 7.5BG 5/6, 6/4 


underneath coat red 10R 6/6, 2/6 
hair red 10R 6/6 

loincloth red 10R 5/6 

ribbon yellow 2.5YR 4/10 


PIER D 


Background red 7.5R 6/6, 5/6, 3/8; *10R 5/6 
Area between Headdress and Shoulders 
blue 2.5B 4/6 
Figure 
Body red 10R 3/2, 4/6 
Wristlets blue 2.5B 4/6 
Beads blue 2.5B 4/6 
Headdress 
Feathers blue 2.5B 4/6 
Bells blue 2.5B 4/6 
Beads blue 2.5B 4/6 
Poppers in headdress blue 2.5B 4/6 
Popper ends red 10.5R 5/6 
Serpent red 10R 4/8 
Mat blue 2.5B 4/4 
Throne blue 10BG 4/4 
Gods blue 2.5B 4/6, 4/4 


*An asterisk indicates the most predominant hue. 


Foliage blue 2.5B 4/4 

Bone Ahaus blue 2.5B 4/4 

Crossed Bands blue 2.5B 4/4 
background yellow 7.5YR 6/8 

Bells blue 2.5B 4/4 

Panel above Pier red 7.5R 5/10 


PIER F 


Background red 10R 3/6 

Figure 
Body red 10R 3/8 
Element at top of hair blue 10B 3/8 
Upper garment blue 10BG 4/4 
Collar blue 10BG 4/4 
Beads blue 10BG 4/4 
Le leaf under arm blue 2.5B 5/4 
Hair red 10R 3/8 
Ribbons red 10R 3/8 


PIER F, SOUTH FACE 


Background red 10R 3/6 
Figure red 10R 3/8 


I. COLOR 71 


HOUSE C MASKS 


Mask 1 
Face blue 2.5B 5/4 
Supraorbital piate blue 2.5B 4/4 
Hair red 10R 4/8 
Earplug blue 2.5B 4/6 
Element at top of head blue 2.5B 5/4 
yellow 7.5 YR 6/10 
Venus symbol blue 2.5B 5/4 
red underneath 10R 4/8 
Foliage and plants blue 2.5B 5/4 
Mask 4 
Bones blue 2.5B 5/4 
Beads blue 2.5B 5/4 
Mask 5 
Abau god blue 2.5B 5/4 
God's cap blue 2.5B 5/4 
God's mouth blue 2.5B 5/4 
God's lip red 10R 5/6 
Supraorbital plate blue 2.5B 5/6 
Eye red 10R 5/6, 3/8 
Top knot (bil) blue 2.5B 5/6 
Earplugs blue 2.5B 5/4 
Earl curl yellow 7.5 YR 6/10 
Element at top of head red 10R 4/8 blue 2.5B 5/4 
Forehead element blue 2.5B 5/4, 4/6 
Bones blue 2.5B 5/6 
Motif similar to “fire glyph” red 10R 5/6 (first) 
blue 2.5B 5/4 (second) 
Mask 6 
Face yellow 10YR 8/8 
Mirror yellow 10YR 8/8 
Bones blue 2.5B 5/4 
Mask 7 
Face yellow 10YR 7/8 
blue 2.5B 5/4 
Eye yellow 10YR 8/8 
red 10R 3/8 
Eyelash yellow 10YR 7/8 (first) 
blue 2.5B 5/4 (second) 
Mirror blue 2.5B 5/6 
Mirror background red 10R 3/8 
Mask 8 
Face blue 2.5B 5/4 
Eye red 10R 3/8 
Mirror blue 2.5B 5/4 
Element at top of head yellow 10YR 7/8 (first) 
red 10R 3/8 (second) 
blue 2.5B 5/4 (third) 
Bell red 10R 3/8 (first) 
blue 2.5B 5/4 (second) 


HOUSE C NARRATIVE SCENE— West Corridor, 
West Wall, North End 


Background red 10R 3/6, 6/6, 3/10, 6/10 
Wall above Ik red-pink 7.5R 6/8 
Wall above hair streamer blue 2.5B 4/6 
Border (skyband stucco sculpture) 


Outer edge blue 7.5BG 6/4 
Inner edge blue 7.5BG 6/4 
Skyband elements blue 7.5BG 3/8, 6/4 
Separation bars blue 7.5BG 6/4 
Beads blue 7.5BG 3/8 
Skyband background red 7.5R 3/8; 10R 7/4 
Scales red 7.5R 3/8 
Figure (mural painting) 
Body red 10R 5/6, 3/10, 6/10 
Collar blue 7.5BG 6/4, 5/4, 5/6 
Streamers blue 7.5BG 6/4, 5/4, 5/6 
Hairribbons blue 7.5BG 6/4 
Forelock element yellow 7.5 YR 6/10 
Wristlet blue 7.5 BG 6/4, black outline 
Pectoral blue 7.5BG 6/4, black outline 
Beads blue 7.5B 6/4, 5/6 
Feathers 
Mural painting blue 2.5B 4/6, 4/4, black outline 
Stucco sculpture blue 2.5B 4/6, 4/4 
Serpent 
Head blue 2.5B 4/4, black outline 
Supraorbital plate blue 2.5B 4/4, black outline 
Nose curl blue 2.5B 4/4, black outline 
Throne (mural) blue 2.5B 4/6, black outline 
Glyph Blocks (mural) 
Border red 10R 3/8, 4/8 
Glyphs black 
Glyph Blocks (stucco sculpture) blue 7.5BG 5/4 


PIERS OF EAST SIDE OF HOUSE (remnants of paint) 


Background red 10R 4/8 
blue 2.5B 6/4 


HOUSE C WALLS 


red *10R 4/8-5/8 
red 10R 7/4, 6/4, 6/6, 3/10, 3/6, 2/6; 
7.5R 6/6 


HOUSE C ROOF 


Background red 10R 3/6 
Figures red 10R 3/6 
Masks red 10R 3/6 
blue 2.5B 5/4 
Border Elements red 10R 3/6 
blue 2.5B 5/4 


HOUSE E 


Motifs, West Face 
Under-Eaves Motifs dark blue 2.5B 4/4 
light blue 7.5BG 6/4 
orange 7.5 YR 6/10 
Under-Eaves Motifs, median wall, west side 
Outline black 
Elements blue 2.5B 6/4 
yellow 7.5 YR 6/10 
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red 10R 6/8, 4/6, 2/6 
black 
Background white 
Floral Motifs (typical 4-part motif) 
Outer cartouche orange 5 YR 6/6 
2nd cartouche blue 2.5B 6/4, 6/6 
3rd cartouche orange 7.5 YR 5/10; 5YR 5/12 
4th cartouche pink 7.5R 8/4 
Inner circle pink 10R 7/4 
Dots (inner) black 
Dots (outer) black 
Protuberances blue 2.5B 4/4 
orange 7.5 YR 5/10, 5/12 
Inner protuberances black 
Outlines black 
Wall background white 
Non-Floral Motifs 
Deer tan 10YR 8/6, 7/6 
Birds blue 2.5B 6/4, 6/6, 5/6, 4/6 
Kan crosses black 
Wall 1 red 10R 7/4 
red SYR 4/8 darkest to SYR 5/10 
blue 7.5BG 5/4, 6/4, 5/6, 4/4 
blue 2.5B 6/4, 6/6, 4/6, 5/4 
pink 7.5R 8/4 
Wall 2 red i0R 7/4 
blue 2.5B 6/4, 6/6 
blue 7.5BG 5/4 
orange 7.5 YR 6/10, 8/6 
pink 7.5R 8/4 
Wall3 blue 2.5B 6/4, 6/6, 5/4 
red 10R 7/4 
orange 7.5 YR 6/12, 6/10 
pink 7.5R 8/4 
Wall 4 red 10R 8/4, 7/4, 7/6 
orange 7.5YR 6/10, 5/10 
orange 10YR 7/6, 8/6 
blue 2.5B 5/6, 7/4, 4/6 
*blue 7.5BG 6/4, 5/4, 5/6 
pink 10R 7/6, 8/4; 7.5R 8/4 
red 2.5R 8/4 
red 7.5R 8/4, 7/6, 7/4, 8/6 


HOUSE E MURALS 


Serpent Door Mural (northern end of western corridor) 


Serpent 
Head blue 10BG 6/4, 5/6; 7.5B 7/4, 5/6; 2.5B 
5/6, 8/4 


Eye red 10R 3/10 

Supraorbital plate blue 10BG 6/4; *10BG 3/6, 
5/6 

Lip yellow 7.5 YR 6/12, 6/10 

Nose curl yellow-orange 7.5 YR 6/12 

Nose bone yellow-orange 7.5 YR 6/12 

Teeth yellow 7.5 YR 6/12 

Fangs yellow 7.5 YR 5/10 

Body markings red 10R 3/10 

Miscellaneous parts orange 7.5 YR 6/8 

Fish, north wall jamb yellow 10YR 6/10 

Fish outlines red 10R 3/10 


Mural, West Corridor, Median Wall (to north of Oval 
Tablet) 
Fish red 10R 4/6 
Fish outlines black 
Unknown elements blue 2.5B 5/6; 7.5BG 4/6 
red 10R 3/10 
yellow-orange 7.5 YR 
6/12, 6/10 
Glyphic Painting (north face of doorway 2nd from north) 
Background red 10R 4/10 
Glyphs black 
Glyphs on Western Side of Median Wall 
Background red 10R 4/10 
Glyphs black 
Mural, Median Wall, West Corridor, North End 
Background red 10R 4/10 
Face of figure red 10R 4/8 
Outline of figure black 
Fish red 10R 4/8 
Outline of fish black 
Glyphs black 
Background of glyphs blue 2.5B 4/4 
Walls, Doorways 
Doorway, west face blue 2.5B 5/4 
border white 
border black 
edge of door red 10R 6/4 
Small door, border yellow 7.5 YR 6/8 
border red 10R 6/4 
Walls (typical color) red 10R 6/4 lightest 
red 10R 4/8, 4/6, 5/6 
*red 10R 3/6 
Wall, west corridor, north red 10R 5/10 lightest 
red 10R 4/10 
red 10R 3/10 darkest 
Wall, southern red 5YR 4/8 
Wall, eastern red 2.5 YR 4/8 
Wall, west facing (typical) light red wash 10R 7/4 
Wall 1 red 2.5 YR (over right door) 
Wall 1 (around door) red 10R 3/8; 7.5 YR 6/10 
Wall 2 red 10R 7/4 wash 
Wall 3 red 10R 4/6 
Wall 4 red 10R 5/6; 2.5YR 4/2 


HOUSE E STUCCO SCULPTURE 


Background red 10R 4/8, 5/8, 3/8 
East Corridor, North End 
Skyband border 
Inner edge blue 2.5B 4/6 
Outer edge blue 2.5B 4/6 
Scales blue 2.5B 4/6 
Motifs blue 2.5B 4/6 
Background red 10R 4/8 
Separation bars blue 2.5B 4/6 
Beads blue 2.5B 4/6 
Venus monster, west wall red 10R 4/8 small amount 
Water symbols red 10R 4/8 
Curl at ear of east head red 10R 4/8 
Three-part element at ear red 10R 4/8 


APPENDIX II 
CORRECTIONS TO THE 
MAUDSLAY DRAWINGS 


HOUSE E Western corridor, northern end “Bicephalic 
Door” 


WEST WALL 
1. Shell at wrist has ten beads, not five. 
2. Shell at elbow has ten beads, not five. 
3. Serpent scales on arm not complete. 
4. Bead and bone in mouth is a tau tooth. 
5. Nose curl has two bones. 
6. Eyes are lashed. 
7. There are three dots under eye. 
8. Venus in eye is complete. 
9. Cap is netted. 
10. Supraorbital plate curls down over lashes. 
11. Curls are under side of ear. 
12. Area below mouth is incorrect. 
13. Positive oval with two beads left out. 
14. Scales evenly spaced 7mm apart are left out. 
EAST WALL 
1. Shell at wrist has eight beads. 
2. Bone jaw circles, and zig-zag line is left out. 
3. There is a kin sign in the forehead cartouche. 
4. Tooth is a tau. 
5. A Venus sign is where a crossed band would normally 
be. 
6. There are four deep ridges in the stingray spine. 
7. Element to the left of stingray is a bead and loop. 
8. Bead is left off of lower Venus symbol. 


OVAL PALACE TABLET 


Maudslay did not have entire tablet drawn. He in- 
cluded only the glyphs and heads of the two figures. 


LEFT FIGURE 


1. There is a row of three heads and a tassel under the 
top jester god’s head. 
2. The beads on the figure's cap are not bone ahaus. 


3. The headdress of the lower figure on the woman's 
cap is not a circular piece, but contains three round 
beads, one at the top center and one on each side of 
the flaring-out cap. 

4. Incised lines are on the figure's cheek. 


RIGHT FIGURE 


1. Slash lines are in the mirror in the cap of the little 
figure held by the hand in the headdress. 

2. The circular area with dots that Maudslay shows 
above the square beads is part of his pompadour hair. 


GLYPHS 


1. Al—ear is a shell. 

2. A2— dots left out of lower left. 

3. A3—lashed eyes. 
Hole is in the beak. 

4. B3—forelock not as drawn. 
No holes in kin. 

5. D1—there is a bone ahau in the main sign. 

. D2—entire glyph is in error. This is a Mah K’ina, 
Pacal, the shield Pacal glyph. 

8. D3—a ben-ich glyph. Palenque Emblem Glyph. Main 
sign is the P.E.G. bone version. 


N 


HOUSE C PIERS 
PIER C 


1. Essentially correct except all details not shown. 
2. Patterned gaiters not shown in Maudslay. 


PIER D 


1. Bone ahau “party poppers” in headdress are in an 
even row. 

2. A bone ahau is in the Tlaloc eye. 

3. A mirror cartouche is above the Tlaloc eye. 


PIER E 


1. The belt beads were not there in Maudslay’s time. 


APPENDIX III 
DATA CONCERNING PIERS 


NOTE 


"Paint—Xupa" indicates that the Munsell color is identical to material from the nearby Maya site of Xupa. 


Where more than one dimension is given for the same side of a pier it indicates that the variance in dimensions for 
this pier is greater than normal and so several dimensions have been supplied. 


HOUSE C 
PIER A 


LOCATION: End pier to the north, west facing, makes a 
closed corner with northern end of building. 
DIMENSIONS 


Height: 265cm 
Width: 157.5cm 
Thickness: 93cm 


MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block and stone rubble and mortar, 
stucco covered. 

Sculpture: none remains. 

Paint: some red—Xupa iron oxide 


CONDITION 


Pier: good. 


PIER B 
LOCATION: Second pier from north end, west facing. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height: 268cm 
Width: 157.5cm 
Thickness: 92cm 


MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block, stone rubble and mortar. 
Sculpture: none remains. 


CONDITION 


Pier: good. 
Sculpture: none remains. 


PIER C 
LOCATION: 3rd pier from the north, west facing. 


DIMENSIONS 
Height: 269cm 


Width: 156.5cm 
Thickness: 91.5cm 


MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block and stone rubble and mortar. 

Sculpture: fine grain lime stucco and stone armatures. 

Paint: red—Xupa iron oxide; yellow—earth clay; 
blue—? 


CONDITION 


Pier: good. 
Sculpture: 

Figure: fair, head missing, hands and lower right 
arm missing, left belt head missing. 

Headdress: good, portions of helmet missing. 

Belt: poor, some missing. 

Glyphs: ahau glyph by bird head, good; tun glyph 
on throne right, good; glyph on throne left, part 
missing; glyphs on throne bench, missing but out- 
line in; glyphs (3) over pier, missing. 


PIER D 
LOCATION: Fourth pier from north end, west facing. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height: 268cm 
Width: 156.5cm (just below throne), 155cm lower 
Thickness: 91cm 


MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block, stone rubble and mortar. 

Sculpture: fine grain lime stucco and stone armatures. 

Paint: red—Xupa iron oxide; yellow—earth clay; 
blue—? 


CONDITION 


Pier: good 
Background: some red paint left. 
Sculpture: 
Figure: fair, head, shoulders missing; arms missing. 
Throne: poor, most missing; center and outline of 
two glyphs present. 


Ш. PIER DATA 


Headdress: good, a few feathers at bottom missing. 

Belt: missing. 

Glyphs: one glyph over pier, good; eight glyphs 
within pier on north side missing, but stucco out- 
line remains; glyphs on throne missing, outlines 
of two remain. 


PIER E 
LOCATION: Fifth pier from north end, west facing. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height: 273cm 

Width: 153.5cm bottom, 156cm throne level, 155cm 
center 

Thickness: 89cm 


MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block, stone rubble and mortar. 

Sculpture: fine grain lime stucco and stone armatures. 

Paint: red—Xupa iron oxide; yellow—earth clay; 
blue—? 


CONDITION 


Pier: good. 
Background: some red paint. 
Sculpture: 

Figure: poor, lower portion of body and hands miss- 
ing, head missing. 

Throne: missing. 

Headdress: good except helmet which is missing. 

Belt: missing. 

Glyphs: one glyph space only over pier; glyph miss- 
ing; glyphs within pier missing; glyph blocks A4 
and AS were present in Maudslay’s time, only 
outline today. 


PIER F 


LOCATION: Sixth pier from north end, west facing. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height: 268cm 
Width: 153cm 
Thickness: 91cm 


MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block, stone rubble and mortar. 

Sculpture: fine grain lime stucco and stone armatures. 

Paint: red—Xupa iron oxide; yellow—earth clay; 
blue—? | 


CONDITION 
Pier: good. 
Sculpture: poor; all missing except upper torso and 
shoulder area. 


PIER C, SOUTH SIDE 


LocaTION: South side of Pier C. 
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DIMENSIONS 
Height: 269cm 
Width: 91.5cm 

MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block, stone rubble and mortar. 

Sculpture: fine grain lime stucco. 

Paint: red—Xupa iron oxide; blue—? 
CONDITION 


Pier: good. 
Sculpture: poor; legs and lower parts of body missing; 
arms only partially in. 


РЕК Е, SOUTH SIDE 
LOCATION: South side of Pier F. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height: 268cm 
Width: 153cm 


CONDITION 


Pier: good. 

Background: some red paint. 

Sculpture: poor; only shoulders and upper torso re- 
main. 


HOUSE B 


PIERS A AND D 


LOCATION: East and west piers forming closed ends to 
the northeast and northwest corners of north face 
of building. 

DIMENSIONS 


Height: Pier A, 287cm; Pier D, 287cm 

Width: Pier A, 165.5cm; Pier D, 156cm 

Thickness: Pier A, 94.5cm; Pier D, 94cm 
MATERIAL 


Pier: limestone block, stone rubble and mortar. 
Sculpture: only very small amount of stucco sculpture. 
Paint: small amount of red. 


CONDITION 


Piers: good. 
Sculpture: none remains. 


PIER B 


LOCATION: Second pier from left, north face of building. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height: 287cm 
Width: 157cm 
Thickness: 92cm 
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MATERIAL 


Pier: lime stucco and stone armatures. 
Sculpture: lime stucco and stone armatures. 
Paint: red—Xupa iron oxide 


CONDITION 


Piers: good. 
Sculpture: poor, only small portions remain. 
Paint: poor, only small portions of red and blue. 


PIER C 


LOCATION: Third pier from left, north face of building. 


DIMENSIONS 


Height: 290cm 
Width: 155cm 
Thickness: 92cm 


MATERIAL 


Piers: limestone block, stone rubble and mortar. 
Sculpture: lime stucco and stone armatures. 
Paint: red—Xupa iron oxide; blue—? 


CONDITION 


Pier: good 
Sculpture: poor, only small portions remain. 
Paint: poor, only small portions remain. 
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feathers, 42-44, 49, 54-58, 61, 62, figs. 
160, 163, 225-229, 231, 237-240, 
251-253, 256-259; of birds, 49, 50, 
figs. 189, 190, 192, 196; procedure 
for sculpturing, 55, 56, figs. 231, 257; 
technique of sculpturing, 55, 57, figs. 
231, 253; thatch, 8, 9; thatch, Uxmal, 
8, figs. 22, 23 

Fernandez, Miguel Angel, 4 

figurines, 54, fig. 224 

fish, 23-25, 28, 30, 48, 57, figs. 63, 66, 
67, 69-74, 76; on motit walls, 22 


INDEX 


floors, 62 

floral motifs, House E, 4, 12-23, 65, 
figs. 11, 29-52; procedure for paint- 
ing, 15, 16, fig. 45 

floral parts, 16, fig. 47. See also floral 
motifs; four-petal flower; quatrefoil 
motifs: blossoms 

four-petal flower, 14-17, 22, 30-33, 45, 
figs. 29-52; similarities to, 20 

fresco painting (buon), 5. See also mural 


types 
Furst, Peter, 17, 59 


Gi (Triad God), 27 

geometric design, 35, figs. 129, 130 

gesture, 29, 31, 34, 61 

God A, 33, fig. 113 

God L, 39, fig. 133 

"god marks," 28; "god sign," 26 

Gordon, George B., 19 

Graham, lan, 19 

Greek and Roman painters, 5 

Greene Robertson, Merle, 26, 27, 29, 
32, 42, 44, 46, 60, 61 


hair, 24, 28-31, 43-45, 52, 58, 59, figs. 
90-92, 209, 262-265 

Haltunchon, 38 

handwriting, 22 

hanging blossoms, 15-18, figs. 43, 46- 
50. See also floral motifs 

headdress, 24, 25, 30, 42-44, 51, 54-58, 
61, 62, figs. 148, 154, 158, 160, 163, 
225-232, 235, 237-247, 250-259, 
275, 279-281; quadripartite head- 
dress, 27, 28, 33; on wall paintings, 
24. See also helmets 

helmets, 54, 55, figs. 225-231 

Herberts, Kurt, 5 

hidden sun, 3 

hieroglyphic bench, 27 

hieroglyphic inscriptions, 25, 31, 45, 51, 
57, 60, 61, figs. 77, 78, 103, 160, 
170, 171, 201, 226. 237-239. 248, 
251, 275, 277, 278; Bonampak, 29, 
fig. 93; House B, 45, figs. 170, 171; 
Oval Palace Tablet wall, 28-30, figs. 
90-92, 95; stairs, 51, figs. 201; on 
throne, 30, 31, figs. 92, 95; on throne 
legs, 96, 98, figs. 100-102; on vault 
apron over Oval Palace Tablet, 28, 
31, figs. 92, 103 

Horton, William A., 59 

House of Birds, Uxmal, 8, fig. 23 

House A-D, 3, 4, fig. 6 

House B, 4, 7, 9, 10, 41-50, figs. 140- 
197; chronology, 41; legs on jambs, 
46, figs. 173-175; piers, 41-43, figs. 
144-159; southwestern room, 43-46, 
figs. 160-175; southeastern room, 46- 
48, figs. 176-180 

House C, 4, 10, figs. 198-295; dedica- 
tion of, 54, 55 

House D, 34 

House E, 4, 7, 9, figs. 11-24, 29-37; 
atypical, 7-10, figs. 12-21, 35; changes 


in rooms, 35, 39, fig. 127; chronol- 
ogy, 7, 25, 28, 35; construction tech- 
niques, 10; Maudslay and, 7, fig. 16; 
motifs, 9, 12-23, figs. 29-52; plan, 35, 
37, figs. 127; wall painting, 5, 12-25, 
32, 35, figs. 63, 67, 68, 70-72, 74-78 

House F, 41 

House H, 32, 34-36 

House K, 34 

hummingbird, 18, fig. 49c. See also birds 

hunchback, 59, figs. 266-269 

hunting, 33 


iconography of color, 23, 26, 34, 56; of 
death, 33, 50; of Eastern Subterranean 
Vault, 32; of fish, 25; of Quadripar- 
tite Badge, 27 

iguana, 26, 27, 32. See also fauna; sky- 
band 

Ik openings, 11-13, 28, 41, 45-48, 52, 
figs. 12, 25, 26, 27, 28, 160, 168-171; 
178; with beaded sculpture, 43, 45, 
figs. 160, 168-170; changes, 36; con- 
struction of, 10; on mask wall, 52, fig. 
211; painted, 45, fig. 168; pectoral, 
28, 29, figs. 90-92; positive and nega- 
tive, 45-47, figs. 176-178; purpose of, 
10-12, 39, 48; on royalty, 11; types 
of, 10-12; within an Ik, 11, figs. 25, 
26 

insects, 18, figs. 49, 50 

incense bag, 29 

Intaglio Relief, 62 

International Style of Painting, 21 

Ipomoea, 17. See also flora 


jaguar, 30, figs. 90-92; Jaguar Sun, 3; 
symbolism, 53; tails, 56, 57, figs. 238, 
252-257; throne, 28, figs. 90-92; Un- 
derworld Sun, 33, figs. 114, 115, 117 

jester god, 29, 30, 42, figs. 90-92, 145, 
147, 148, 237-240, 244-247, 250-236 


Kan-Xul, 25, 28, 31 

Kelley, David H., 13, 15, 27, 29 

knife, 33, 42, 50, 52, figs. 110, 145, 
149, 150, 189, 190-192 

Knorozov, Yuri V., 14, 15 

Kubler, George, 27 


Labna stone sculptured thatched-roof 
houses, 8, 9, fig. 21 

Lady Kan-Ik, 7, 11, 35; chronology, 35 

Lady Zac-Kuk, 7, 11, 28, 30, 58, figs. 
90-92, 94; name glyphs, 28, figs. 90- 
92 

Landa, Diego de, 29, 34 

Las Monjas, 38 

late changes, 25, 63, 64 

Laurie Аро 3.6 

le leaf, 29, 58, figs. 262-264 

Leopold, A. Starker, 33 

Leyden Plate, 30 

lineages, 29; lineage rights, 30; symbol, 
11, 58 

lintels, 10; Yaxchilan, 18, figs. 242, 243 


litter, 54, fig. 224 
Lords of the Underworld, 39 
Lounsbury, Floyd G., 11, 15 


Madrid Stela, 30, figs. 96, 97, 100-102. 
See also Oval Palace Tablet 

Madrid throne leg, 28, 30, 31, figs. 96- 
102 

Maize God, 34. See also corn 

Mansard roof, 65. See also roofs 

manuscript painting, 21 

Mapa de Quinatzin, 11 

masks, 24, 49, 51-53, figs. 201-222; on 
figures, 55; on hairdo, 29; by Oval 
Palace Tablet, 31; on roofs, 45, 63, 
65, figs. 181-184, 198, 200, 284-291, 
295; on throne, 30, 43, 45, 160, figs. 
164-166 

mat, on ceremonial bar, 62; construction 
of, 49; in headdress, 56; on roof, 49, 
50, figs. 183, 184, 187, 188, 190, 197 

materials of piers, 74-76 

Mathews, Peter, 28, 31 

Maudslay, Alfred Percival, 5, 7, 26, 51, 
55, 73, figs. 16, 199, 200 

The Maya Scribe and His World, 39 

Maya vases, 22, fig. 62 

Maya worlds, 27. See also world view 

medicinal, 31 

Mexican symbolism, 12, 19 

Milky Way, 27 

Miller, Arthur G., 20, 21 

mirror, 52, 56 

Mixtec, 21 

Morales, Alfonso, 23, 37 

Morelli, Giovanni, 22 

Morley, Sylvanus G., 8 

morning glory, 17 

Morning Star, 11 

mosquito, 18, fig. 49c. See also fauna 

Motiepa, 3 

motifs, 4, 11, 12-23, figs. 30-45, 49-52; 
compared ro real flowers, 16, fig. 46; 
differences, 12, 13, 15; floral, 9, 12- 
22, figs. 29-52; inner wall House E, 
14, figs. 35a, 35b, 36; location of, 12, 
13; non-Classic, 7; origins of, 19-22; 
painting procedure of, 13, 15, fig. 45; 
technique of painting, 22 

Muan bird, 50, figs. 184-191. See also 
owl 

mud wall, 35, fig. 128 

Muna, 44 

Munsell Book of Color, 69-72 

mural painting, changes, 4, 43; compari- 
son of, 5, 6; House B, 35, figs. 43-46, 
160-173; House B, after Seler, 43, fig. 
161; House C, 61, 62, fig. 275; House 
E, 23-25, figs. 35-37, 63-72, 74-78, 
275; methods of painting, 5; prepara- 
tion of walls, 5; serpent door, 23-25, 
figs. 65-67; Teotihuacan, 21 

mural types: fresco, 5, 6; modified buon 
fresco, 5, 6, 15, 16, 22-24, 45, 46, 
figs. 63, 65-68, Z1, 72, 7%, 75, 76; 
secco, 5, 35, 36; figs. 77, 78, 129, 130 


INDEX 


mushrooms, 17 


name of Palenque, 3 

Naranjo, 19, 50 

Narrative Scene: House B, 43-45, figs. 
160-170; House C, 61, 62, figs. 275- 
282; by Oval Palace Tablet, 31, figs. 
104-107 

négative and positive space, 26, 46-48, 
figs. 87, 176, 177 

netted cap, 26, 30; netted jaguar, 20 

Nine Gods of the Underworld, 51-53, 
figs. 202-222 

Nunnery Court, Uxmal, 8, fig. 22 


Oaxaca, 17 

offerings, 28, 43, 61, figs. 90-92, 160, 
275; 276 

Olvidado, 3, 7, 21, 60, 61 

ophignathus element, 19, fig. 54 

opposites, 46, 47 

Otolum, 3 

outlines, 24, 25, 31, 44, 61, figs. 74, 76, 
105-107, 275, 277. 278 

Oval Palace Tablet, 7, 28-31, 44, figs. 
90-92, 94 

owl, 25, 26, 49, 50, figs. 80, 81, 189- 
192, 196 


Pacal, 25, 28-31, 35, 46, 58, 65, figs. 
73, 91, 92; accession, 7; birth inscrip- 
tion, 51, fig. 201; name glyphs, 28, 
figs. 90-92; Sarcophagus Cover, 24, 
fig. 73 

Pacal I, 11 

paint, 21-25, 35, 42-44, 46, 54-60, 69- 
72, figs. 143, 163, 230, 254, 266, 
268, 269, 272-274; application of, 6, 
22, 23; changes, 14; disappearance of, 
19; fish, 23, fig. 63; masks, 51-53, 
figs. 205-222; motifs, 12-22; penetra- 
tion of, 5; permanency of, 58; re- 
painting, 5, 23, 32; serpent door, 23, 
24, figs. 65, 67; successive layers of, 
23, fig. 68; walls, 4-6, 15, 20, 22, 25, 
69-72; techniques, 5, 16, 21, 23, 24, 
62; techniques compared to stone and 
stucco sculpture, 24 

painting techniques: cursive, 23, 25, figs. 
69-72, 77, 78; procedure for, 32, 58; 
style, 61; Greek and Roman, 5 

paired protuberances, 12, 14, 15, figs. 
29-33, 37-45 

Palace: construction stages, 4, fig. 7; 
plan, 4, fig. 9; section, 2, 3, 4, figs. 6, 
75 view, 3; figs. 1, 2, 375 

Palace Oval Tablet, 28-32, figs. 90-95 

Palenque Emblem Glyph, 27, 33, 50, 55, 
figs. 90-92; Palenque Emblem Glyph 
Bird, 55, fig. 230 

Palenque name, 3 

Palenque Triad God, 27 

patterns, 13 

pectoral, 11, 29, 30, figs. 73, 91, 92 

Pendergast, David M., 38 

Peten, 62 
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Peterson, Katherine, 11 

Picture Writing from Ancient Southern 
Mexico, 40 

Piedras Negras, 19, 29, fig. 53 

piers: construction, 74-76; House B, 41- 
43, figs. 144-159; House C, 53-61, 
figs. 225-274 

plan, House E, 37, fig. 127; the Palace, 
4, fig. 9 

pollution, 6 

Pollock, H.E.D., 9, 38 

polydactyly, 59. See also deformities 

portraits, 11, figs. 73, 90-92, 242, 243 

Preclassic, 3 

Princeton "codex vase," 39 

Principal Bird Deity, 26, 45, 57, fig. 81 

Proskouriakoff, Tatiana, 47 

protuberances, 11-15, figs. 29-33, 37-45 

Puuc, 8, 37, 38, 48 


Quadripartite Badge, 27, 32, 33, 48, 
figs. 109, 111, 112; elements of, 27; 
Quadripartite God, 24-28, 32, 33, 50, 
figs. 84, 85, 88, 89, 111, 112; dual 
aspect of, 28; quadripartite sign, 27, 
47 

quatrefoil cartouche, 16 

quatrefoil motifs, 14, 15, 18, figs. 29-33, 
37-41, 44; blossoms, 15, 45-50 

quetzal, 18, 20, 45, figs. 58, 60, 61. See 
also birds 


Rands, Robertil., 9, 19, 26, 27, 53 
realism, 3, 4, 57, 58, 61, 63, figs. 253, 
260-263, 290-293; flowers, 14, 16, 

18, fig. 46 

reconstruction painting, 23, 25, 65, figs. 
66, 67, 81, 296 

religion, 25-27 

remedies for diseases, 31 

repainting, 23, 25, 41, 45, 46, 58, 61, 
62, figs. 68, 172, 259 

replastering, 62 

"Reptile Eye Glyph," 20, fig. 55 

Rimoin, David L., 59 

Rio Bec, 48 

rituals, curing, 17 

Robertson, Donald, 11, 21, 22 

Robertson, Merle Greene. See Greene 
Robertson, Merle 

Robicsek, Francis, 22, fig. 62 

rod sockets, 38 

roofcombs, 7, 10; other sites, 48 

roofs, 7, 8, 10, 41, 48-50, 62, 63, figs. 
140, 181-197, 284-295; atypical, 7, 
10; borders, 63, figs. 285, 294; com- 
parisons, 7, 65; construction, 65; 
slope, 7, 17, figs. 13-15, House B, 48- 
50, figs. 181-197; Houses B and A, 
41, fig. 140; Houses B and F, 41, fig. 
141; House C, 31, 62, 63, figs. 284- 
295; House E, 7, 8, figs. 12-20 

room blockage, 37, 38, fig. 127; use of, 
47, 54 

Roys, Ralph L., 31 

Ruz Luhuillier, Alberto, 4 


84 


sacred qualities, 59 

sacrifice, 17, 19, 27, 33, 44, 56; sacrifi- 
cial axe, 33; iconography of, 33 

sacrificial knife, 33, 49, 50, figs. 189, 
191. See also stingray spine 

Sáenz, Cesar, 4 

Santa Rita, 21 

sarcophagus, 11; Sarcophagus Cover, 
24, fig. 73 

saurian creature, 25-28, 32, 33, figs. 82- 
89, 110, 114-117 

Scandizzo, John R., and Marjorie Ro- 
senblum, 46 

Schele, Linda, 15, 17, 26, 28-31, 40 

schools of painting, 22 

Schultes, Richard Evans, 17 

sculpture: action, 31, 63, figs. 104-107, 
284, 290, 291; procedure for, 55-58; 
realistic, 63, figs. 290-295; sequence 
of, 42 

sculptured figures on throne, 28, 29, 53, 
figs. 90-92, 223 

secco painting, 5, 35, 36, figs. 129, 130. 
See also mural painting 

Selenicereus (Deamia) testudo, 52. 

Seler, 12, 14, 23, 43 

serpent-bird, 25, 26, 43-45, 49, figs. 81, 
160, 165-167; Serpent Bird Deity, 26. 
See also Principal Bird Deity 

serpent cartouche (after Seler), 23, fig. 
64 

serpent door, 23, 24, 35, figs. 66-72; 
serpent door painting, 23, 24, 35, figs. 
65-67; heads, 23, 49, 50, figs. 65, 66, 
189, 190, 193; House B roof, 49, 50, 
figs. 182-186, 189, 190, 193; on 
South Subterranean Vault, 35, figs. 
123-126 

serpents, 23, 24, 32. 33, 35, 49, $05 56, 
61, figs. 108, 110, 113-116, 122-126, 
182-186, 189-196 

sewer, 4, fig. 7 

shell-dragon bird, 46, 47, figs. 176-178, 
180 

shells, 21, 26, 32, 33, 37, 43, 46-48, 52, 
55, 56, figs. 177, 180; in Quadripar- 
tite Badge, 27; of Venus Monster, 26, 
28, figs. 86, 87 

sinopia, 31, figs. 176-178, 180 

skeletal dysplasia, 59. See also detormi- 
ties 

skyband, 19, 25, 27, 28, 33, 34, 48, 61, 
62, figs. 82-85, 275 

small figures, 31, 61, 62, figs. 275, 279- 
281 

Smith, Mary Elizabeth, 40 

South Subterranean Vault, 34, 35, figs. 
122-126 

Southern Court, 41 

speech scrolls, 17, 18 

stamen-stigma complex, 15-18, fig. 47 

Standley, Paul C., 31 

statehood, 3 

step-fret, 46, figs. 176, 177 


INDEX 


Stictocardia, 17 

stingray spine, 27, 33, 42, figs. 111, 
112, 145, 147, 149, 150; on subterra- 
nean vaults, 33, figs. 111, 112 

stone feathers, 8, fig. 23; stone houses, 
8, fig. 22 

stone thatch, 4, 8, figs. 18-20, 22; 
Labna, 8, fig. 21 

stucco sculpture: compared to codex, 
33, fig. 113; construction techniques, 
60; differences in procedure, 61; 
House B, east roof, 49, 50, figs. 189- 
197; over mural House C, 61, fig. 
275; painting techniques, 32, 43, 58; 
preparation for, 31, 44, 56, 60, figs. 
105-107, 162, 163, 249; procedure 
for, 31, 43, 44, 55, 57, 58, 60, figs. 
104-107, 160, 163, 257-259, 264, 
265; realistic treatment of, 61; se- 
quence of, 43; techniques, 27, 43, 45, 
58; wall preparation for, 5, 43 

stucco sculptured figures, small, 31, 62, 
figs. 104-105, 280, 281 

Studies in Classic Maya Iconograpby, 27 

subterranean buildings, 3, 4, 17, 25, figs. 
4, 6, 7, 9; apron moulding, 9; archi- 
tecture of, 4; measurements, 9; stairs, 
4; vaults, 4, 18, 32, 39, fig. 8 

Sun God, 27, 33, figs. 114, 115, 117 

superimposed buildings, 4, figs. 6, 7, 9; 
terraces, 4, figs. 4, 6, 7 


Tablet of the 96 Hieroglyphs, 62 

Tablet of the Slaves, 29 

tau teeth, 48 

Taylor, Dicey, 49 

Temple XVIII, 25 

Temple of the Cross, 26, 42, 57 

Temple of the Inscriptions, 25, 34, 62 

Teotihuacan flowers, 20, figs. 56-61; 
murals, 21; motif differences from Pa- 
lenque, 19, 20 

terraces of the palace, 4, figs. 4, 6, 7 

thatch stone, 8, figs. 18, 19, 21. See also 
stone thatch 

Theophilus, 6 

Thompson, J. Eric S., 13-15 

three dimensions, 33, 52, 55-58, 63, figs. 
231, 235, 246, 253, 261-263, 290- 
294 

thrones, 25, 28-31, 39, 44, 45, 47, 48, 
53-57, 59, 60, 61, figs. 90-93, 95, 
223, 275; House B, 43-45, figs. 160, 
164-167; House B, pier C, 43; Oval 
Palace Tablet, 28, 30, 31, figs. 92, 95- 
102; on roof, 63; throne legs, 28-31, 
figs. 92, 96-101 

Tikal, 20; bone carvings, 26 

Tlaloc, 18, 19, 53, 56, figs. 242-244; 
Piedras Negras, 19, fig. 53; Yaxchilan, 
56, figs. 242, 243 

toilets, 4, fig. 7 

Toltec, 12, 21 

tomb of Pacal, 24 


tools, 27, 44 

tower, 3, 4, figs. 1, 2, 5, 7, 11; Tower 
Court, 4, fig. 11 

Tozzer, Alfred M., 29, 34 

trade, 20; trader diplomats, 21 

triadic symbol, 27. See also Quadripar- 
tite Badge 

Tulum, 21 

turkey, 32. See also fauna 

turtle carapice, 53, figs. 220-222. See 
also fauna 

Tzotzil, 29 


Uaxactun, 21 

umbrella, 61, 62, figs. 275, 279-281 

underwater scenes, 25, 26 

Underworld, 14, 17, 23-28, 31-33, 48, 
50; Underworld Bird Deity, 25, fig. 
81; entrance to, 17, 24, fig. 73; Un- 
derworld Monster, 25; Underworld 
Sun God, 32, 33, figs. 114, 115, 117; 
Western Subterranean Vault, 34 

Uxmal, 8, figs. 22, 23 


vandalism, 47 

vases, 22, fig. 62 

vaults, 4, 8, 35, 37, 49, fig. 127; vault 
apron, 13, 41, fig. 14; early, 4, fig. 8; 
subterranean, 4, 26, 32, 33; vault 
spring eaves motifs, 12, figs. 30-34 

Venus, 11, 26, 27, 33; evolution of, 19, 
fig. 54; Monster, 24-26, 28, 32, 33, 
figs. 82, 83, 86, 87; Monster labeled, 
26, fig. 87; symbols of, 25, 26, 31, 
49, 52, figs. 82, 83, 86, 87, 183-186, 
207 

vision rites, 17, 40 

Vitruvius, 5 

Vogt, Evon, 29 

von Winning, Hasso, 20 

vulture, 18, 19, fig. 50c. See also birds 


walls, 4, 9, geometric bands, 35, figs. 
129, 130. See also mural painting 

water, 28, 33, 34, 48; symbols, 26, 32 

waterlily, 31, 53; waterlily jaguar, 30; 
waterlily monster, 53; water plants, 
23 

weaving in stucco, 49, figs. 183, 184, 
187, 188 

Western Court, 51, 53 

Western Subterranean Vault, 34-35, figs. 
118-121 

white, 13, 15, 20, 22, 61, 65 

world view, 26 


Xcalumkin, 38 

xoc fish, 28, 30, 57, figs. 90-92 

Xupa, 60; Xupa paint, 74; Xupa yellow, 
60 


Yaxchilan, 18, 20, 48, 49, 52, 56, figs. 
242, 243 
Yucatan, 8 


Air view of Palenque. 
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5. Air view of Palace from northwest. 


EARIY STRUCTURES 


6. Northern subterranean building 
under House A-D. Drawing modified 
after Miguel Angel Fernandez 1935 


and Alberto Ruz Lhuillier 1952. 
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7. Early subterranean buildings shown under upper terrace. 


8. Vaults of early subterranean buildings were very low. 


1976, 1977; and from the notes of Moises Morales M.: 1980; Augustine Alvarez Penata: 1980: and 


10. Houses B, C and E, earliest buildings on the upper terrace. House E, the earliest, 
is nestled between House B and House C. 


11. House E, western face, with House C in center background. Tower was not built until 


nearly the end of Palenque's history. 


E faces southwestern court. 


White front of House 


19: 


13. House E with almost vertical roof slope (85°) as compared to House C (77°) and later buildings (74°). 


(85°) can be compared to angle of roof of House B (ЛЛ 


14. Angle of roof of House Е 


15. Roof slope of House E is very noticeable when compared to the Temple of the Cross. 


16. Early 1889 photograph by Alfred P. Maudslay proves House E never had a roofcomb. 


17. House E, atypically, has no roofcomb, has a narrower upper frieze and a wider lower apron. 


18. House E is only Lowland Maya building using stone “thatch” in its construction. 


19. Stone “thatch” 50cm wide and 3.5cm thick is anchored all along lower apron overhang. 


20. Small holes held pegs which anchored stone 
"thatch" on House E. 


21. The Arch of Labna has small stone thatched-roof house centered over each doorway. 


22. Uxmal's Nunnery Court displays small stone thatched houses 
all along south face of building. 


stone “feathers” decorate roof 
of House of the Birds, Uxmal. 


23. Five overlapping layers of 


24. House E, eastern facade. Small exterior doorways 
not typical at Palenque. 


25. Unusual Ik opening in House E. This one has 
smaller IË in center between the walls. 


27. House E, northern end of west corridor. Ik with cord holes at the side. 


26. Ik with narrow Ik within. 
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28. Reconstruction of possible ways in which Ik could have been curtained. 


House E, motifs on Wall 3. 
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33. House E, motifs on Wall 4. 


36. This motif on the inner wall of House E is mainly black. 


35b. This motif is mainly yellow. 


35. House E. interior wall, eaves motif under vault spring. 


37. Motifs painted in vertical columns with six horizontal rows. Quatrefoil motif occurs in rows 2, 4 and 6. 


38. Two quatrefoil blossoms. 


39. House E wall motif. 


40. House E wall motif. 


41. House E wall motif. 


42. House E motifs. a. Wall 1, B2. b. Wall 4, L2. c. Wall 4, K2. d. Wall 1, D2. 
e. Wall 1, B4. f. Wall 1, C4. g. Wall 4, A4. h. Wall 4, I2. i. Wall 3, B2. 


43. House E motifs. a. Wall 1, A1. b. Wall 1, E6. c. Wall 4, A3. d. Wall 4, C3. e. Wall 3, A5. 
f. Wall 4, E3. g. Wall 4, H1. h. Wall 4, H3. i. Wall 4, I1. 


44. Four-petal flower motif. 
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А 45. Procedure for painting flower motif. 
P) 1. pink blotch of paint at center. 
/ 2. outer cartouche and inner circle in black. 
7 RN RR 3. light red/orange cartouche. 4. dark orange 
338 AN AA NS Cou Héros MM cartouche. 5. blue cartouche. 6. inner black 


dabs of paint on inner cartouche. 


ИД outlines for angular projections and 
/ Light Red 
Ж double inner thin cartouche lines, black. 
8. eye and small black dots. 
Maya Blue 


Stamen—Stigma 


Petal 
Calyx 


“— Stamen 


Ovary 
Anther | 
— | Stamen 
| Filament J 
Petal 
Receptacle 
WALL 3, B-2 WALL 4, K-3 
46. Realistic and stylized blossom. 47. Botanical parts of flower as shown on motifs. 


After Benson 1959:fig. V-1. 


WALL 4, H-1 WALL 1, D-3 WALL 1, C-5 


48. Three types of hanging blossoms. 


49. House E wall motifs. a. Wall 4, D1. b. Wall 3, C1. c. Wall 4, K3. d. Wall 3, B1. e. Wall 1, C3. 
f. Wall 4, ES. g. Wall 4, I3. h. Wall 4, J1. 1. Wall 4, B1. 


50. House E wall motifs. a. Wall 2, DS. b. Wall 4, I5. c. Wall 1, B3. d. Wall 1, C5. e. Wall 4, A3. 
f. Wall 4, C5. g. Wall 1, B1. h. Wall 1, D3. i. Wall 1.23 


Remains in 1980 of bird on Wall 1, B3. 
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Remains in 1980 of Wall 1, Al motif. 
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53a. Palenque Tlaloc, Wall 4, B1. 


53b. Piedras Negras Tlaloc in a 
feather headdress. 
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With Eyes and Circles Under 
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Venus Symbol 
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This element seen abundantly 
at Palenque 


54. Evolution of Venus symbol. After Gordon 1905:142. 


55. Left. "Reptile Eye Glyph" after von Winning 1961: fig. 13. 
Right. Four-petal flower, after Alfonso Caso 1958-1959: fig. 1. 
Both show slight resemblance to Teotihuacan. 


56. Blossoms and flowers from Teotihuacan. Zone 5 A, 
Portico 3, Mural 5. After Miller 1973:79 fig. 113. 


58. Quatrefoil flower worn as pectoral by bird in Teotihuacan 
mural in collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sáenz, Mexico. 
After Miller 1973:365 fig. 361. 


57. Palenque-like Teotihuacan hanging blossom. 
Tepantitla Corridor 2, Mural 3. 
After Miller 1973:95 fig. 158. 


59. Kan cross from Zacuala Patio, Platform 1, Mural 3. 
After Miller 1973:116 fig. 219. a 2 


60. a. Quetzal from Tetitla, Corridor 15, Mural 1. After 
Foncerrada de Molina 1980:197 fig. 35. 
b. Quetzal from House E, Wall 4, A3. 


61. Kan crosses from Atetelco Painted Patio, miniature temple, 
north side. After Miller 1973:165 fig. 348. 


62. Maya vases with elements like those of House E motifs. 


63. House E, western corridor. Portion of huge red fish, part of mural on median wall. 
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64. House E, western corridor. Cartouche of serpents once on wall. 
After Seler 1915: fig. 125. 


65. House E, western corridor. Serpent wall painting at northern end. 
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66. Serpent door. 


Merle Greene 
1990 


67. Bicephalic serpent door. Reconstruction painting based upon remaining evidence, by Merle Greene Robertson. 


aint can be 


Fifteen layers of red, blue and yellow p 


counted in this one corner. 
70. Free-flowing lines of fish are beautifully drawn. 


69. Fantastic little yellow fish are part of mural. 
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71. Dive-bombing fish on door jamb. 72. Combination of free-flowing cursive lines 
and controlled blobs of paint result in this 


beautiful fish. 
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73. Pacal held in a viselike grip between jaws of serpent on Sarcophagus Cover. 


74. Black outline of profile face seen against deep red of mural wall. 


76. Little fish with curling fins is at top of headdress. 
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75. Figure with wide-open mouth wears bead 
headband and floral element at forehead 
through which forelock of hair is drawn. 


77. House E, western corridor. Black glyphs overlay mural on median wall at north end. 
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78. House E, western front. Glyphs on north side of north opening. 
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79. House E, “Bicephalic Room.” 
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81. Serpent-bird was below Underworld Bird Deity, probably an owl. 


83. Venus Monster is front head of bicephalic creature. 
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85. Quadripartite badge visible in god's headdress. 


86. Head of Venus Monster. 
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87. Venus Monster. 


88. Rear head of bicephalic saurian creature. 
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89. Quadripartite God. 
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90. Palace Oval Tablet, Accession Plaque of Pacal. 
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91. Palace Oval Tablet. 
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92. Palace Oval Table with throne in front, stucco sculptured figures around plaque and glyphs on wall. 


93. Bonampak Sculptured Stone 1 with lord seated on throne in same position as figure 
on Palace Tablet. 


94. Palace Oval Tablet, head of left figure, Lady Zac-Kuk. 
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96. Right leg to throne. Original in Madrid at the 97. Right throne leg, the “Madrid Stela.” 


Museo de America. 


95. Throne slab to Oval Palace Tablet, drawing by Linda Schele. 


99. Left throne leg. 


98. Left throne leg, in Palenque museum. 


100. Glyphs on left throne leg. 


103. Hieroglyphic inscription on vault apron over Oval Palace Tablet. 
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101. Glyphs on left throne leg. 102. Glyphs on right throne leg. 


104. Stucco sculptured figure to lower left of Oval Palace Tablet. 
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positioning of stucco sculpture, visible around 


figure to left of tablet. 


108. Eastern Subterranean Vault 1. 
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Quadripartite God's headdress 
Kin 


Stingray spine—implement of sacrifice 
„Shell 


Crossed bands 


QUADRIPARTITE BADGE at edge of vault 1 
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\/Cord Hole—where cord was tied 
to support a curtain across stairs. 


Hole loops back of the "shell" element. 
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SAURIAN CREATURE 


CORD HOLE 


1cm. diam. hole is drilled at the back, 
curving around corner of the wall of vault. 


109. a. Eastern Subterranean Vault 1. b. Quadripartite badge with shell used as cord hole. 
c. Left side of vault with cord hole at junction of wall. 


110. Eastern Subterranean Vault 1, left side. Saurian creature. 
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112. 


113. Codex Tro-Cortesianus page 14. Deer straddling 
serpent and god brandishing torch close behind. 
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Serpent body with scales / 


— —L-— Saurian head 
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115. Eastern Subterranean Vault 2. Deer on left and god on right. 


114. Eastern Subterranean Vault 2. 


117. Underworld Sun God on right in Vault 2. 


118. Western Subterranean Vault. 
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119. Western Subterranean Vault. Corn God. 
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121. Corn God. 
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123. South Subterranean Inner Vault. 


124. South Subterranean Vault, left side. 
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South Subterranean Vault, right side. 
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127. House E. Yellow lines indicate where cord holes line up opposite each other on opposite walls. 
Red lines indicate where cord holes line up opposite each other both on opposite walls and on the vault 
allthe way to capstone. 


Crossed bands 


126. Stucco sculpture following curves of 
South Subterranean Vault in form of serpent. 


128. House E. Late dividing wall made with mud 
instead of mortar with only a thin layer 
of plaster over it. 


129. Brilliant blue fret design repeated 
along wall. 


130. House E. Brilliant paint against a 
mud-fill wall. 
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131. House E. Types of cordholders. 1. “donut” hole. 

2. flat stone flush with outer wall inserted across hole in wall. 
3. bone or shell inserted in hole in wall with cavity behind it. 
4. diagonally drilled holes in median moulding or vault spring. 
5. double hold (used only once on outer wall of eastern side of 
House E, northern end). 


132. House E, west corridor. Bench in south end. 
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134. Curtained canopy shown 
in Codex Selden 13-II. After 


135. Curtained canopy, 
Alfonso Caso 1977; XVIIb. 


Codex Dresden 64. 


136. Curtained canopy, Codex Tro-Cortesianus 105. 


137. Curtained canopy, 
Codex Peresianus 17. 


138. Swagged curtain, 
Codex Vindobonensis 42-1. 


139. a. Curtain from Codex Nuttall 53d. 

b. Codex Nuttall 68b. c. Codex Vienna-l. After 
Elizabeth Smith 1973:234 fig. 26c and f and 
235 fig. 27a. 


140. House B. 


143. House B, building stone painted red on all six sides and sét into damp plaster wall. 


141. House B, built so close to House E that roof overlaps. 


142. House B, blocked door. 


144. House B, Pier B. 
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145. House B, Pier B. 


146. House B, Pier B, arm and shoulder. 


147. House B, Pier B, outline of head and 
jester god at forehead. 


149. House B, Pier B, stingray spine at edge of knife in headdress. 


148. House B, Pier B, jester god in headdress. 
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150. Stingray spine. 


Stingray Spine À 


Red 


House B, Pier B, build-up of stone at chest area. 
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153. House В, Pier С. 


and part of headdress. 


Pier C, head 
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154. House B 


156. House B, Pier C, head showing detail of eye. 


figure. 


head of 


House B, Pier C, 


159. House B, Pier C, floral motif and serpent at base. 


Top layer of 
feathers 


Lower layer 
(underneath) 


158. 


House B, Pier C, portions of face and headdress. 
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160. House B, southwestern room, narrative scene. 


161. House B, narrative scene. A drawing by an unknown artist, taken from 
Seler 1915: fig. 95. 
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162. House B, southwestern room. Outline of life-size figure s 


application of stucco sculpture. 


163. House B. Blue feathers remain on the headdress of this figure. 


164. House B, southwestern room, base of throne. 


165. House B, crouched figure with serpent-bird on its back. 
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166. Crouched figure and Cauac mask showing intricate detail in eyes. 


Dnster. 


Cauac mc 
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168. Delicately sculptured Ik showing a rope encrusted with tiny beads. 
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169. Tiny beads encrusted in горе border. 
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170. House B, hieroglyphic inscriptions above the IË 
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hieroglyphic inscription above the Ik. 


171. House B, 
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172. House B, southwestern room. Brilliant red, yellow and blue paint remain as only reminder 


of mural on south wall. 


room, west jamb. 


173. House B, southwestern 


175. House B, southwestern room, east jamb. 
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to wall 
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174. House B, southeastern room, west jamb, feet showing sandals. 


176. House B, southeastern room, fret. 
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178. House B, southeastern room, Ik within an IË in fret. 


179. House B, southeastern room. Curving band is very 
much like belt worn by so many sculptured figures. 


180. House B, southeastern room, shell dragon on fret. 


181. House B roof, first appearance of a roofcomb on a Palace building. 


182. House B roof with monster head serpent theme. 


183. House B west roof. 
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184. House B west roof. 


185. House B west roof, giant serpent’s tail 
pulled through a Venus sign. 


186. House B west roof, serpent to left of 
monster mask. 


187. House B west roof, woven mat design is all along the roof. 


188. House B west roof, woven mat design. 


B east roof. 
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190. House B east roof. 
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191. House B east roof, flint knife. 


192. House B east roof, feathers of bird. 
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193. 


194. House B east roof, remnants of stucco sculpture on south end. 


196. House B east roof, detail of sculpture. 


195. House B east roof, detail of sculptured element. 
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197. House B east roof, border with “death eyes.” 


198. House C. 


200. House C, 1978, eighty years after Maudslay photograph. 
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201. House С, hieroglyphic stairs. 


202. House C, east gallery. 
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204. House C, mask gallery. 


203. House C, mask gallery. 
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205. House C, Mask 1. 
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206. House С, Mask 1. 


House C, Mask 3. 
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210. Mask 3, sculptured earplugs deeply undercut. 


211. Mask 3, with Ik below it. 


212. House C, Mask 4. 
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213. House C, Mask 4 and Mask 6. 
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214. House C, Mask 5. 
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215. House С, Mask 5. 


216. House С, Mask 5, top curl. 


217. House C, Mask 6. 


219. House C, Mask 7. 
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218. House C, Mask 7. 
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. House C, Mask 8, blue cartouche. 


224. Small figurine depicting two litter bearers carrying small throne 
(here a temple stairs). A figure was seated on top. 


223. House C, western face, built with six piers, four of which still have remains of stucco sculpture. 
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226. House C, Pier C. 


Pier C, figure seated on throne. 
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229. House C, Pier C, each bead on the helmet was put on 
separately. 


GAD 


230. House C, Pier C. A cormorant was painted blue, as was the ahau glyph. 


231. Headdress, with each feather complete and accounted for. 


232. House C, Pier C, cormorant dangling a string of beads. 


233. House C, Pier C, figure seated lotus fashion wearing crossed 
band belt with three belt heads hanging from it. 


234. House C, Pier C, belt head at figure's right waist. 


236. House C, Pier C, Tun glyph on throne, all blue. 
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241. Pier D, Tlaloc in headdress. 
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244. House C, Pier D, Tlaloc in headdress. 
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246. House C, Pier D, jester god in headdress. 
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249. House C, Pier D. Undergarments were scratched 
into damp plaster. 


247. House C, Pier D. Jester god rests against diamond-banded 
jaguar tail, another jester god emerges from bell below him and 
“party poppers" project from the back of this headdress. 
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253. House 


254. House C, Pier E, jester god at top of framed crossed bands. 
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255. House C, Pier E, jester god and framed crossed band. 


257. House C, Pier E. Feathers were fully painted before another feather was laid on. 
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258. House С, Pier E. These feathers were painted over 
many times. 


259. House C, Pier E. Many layers of blue paint with several 
layers of red between indicates that the Maya changed the colors 
of these feathers. 
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261. House C, Pier F. 


262. House C, Pier F. A cloak with le leaf design falls behind this figure. 


263. House C, Pier F. The le leaf with three circles. 
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264. House C, Pier F. Step-by-step procedure for 
sculpturing this figure. 
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265. House C, Pier F. Tiny beads are fastened to 
strands of hair. The strands can easily be counted. 


266. House C, Pier C, south side. 
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267. House C, Pier C, south side. 


south side. Small hunchbacked figure is painted blue. 
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268. House C, Pier C 


269. House C, Pier C, south side. Blue paint covers this figure. 


270. House C, Pier F, south side. 
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271. House С, Pier Е, south side. 


273. House C, East Pier B, paint. 


274. House C, East Pier C, paint. 
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House C, western corridor, Narrative Scene. 


blue everted rim bowl from Narrative Scene. 
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277. House C, western corridor, red framed glyphic inscription, Narrative Scene. 
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278. House C, western corridor, Hieroglyphic inscription. 


279. House C Narrative Scene. Remnants of stucco sculpture show portions of headdress and small figure 


in a backrack. 
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281. Little figure in backrack holds umbrella while dwarf sits 
beneath ceremonial bar with mat design. Feathers of 
principal figure's headdress can be seen at top. 


283. House C, western face. Late in Palenque's history these wide openings between piers were partially blocked. 


284. House C, east roof. 
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285. House С, east roof. 
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286. Mask 6 оп east roof has lidded eyes. 


287. House C, mask on south roof. 


289. House C, mask on west roof. 


291. House C, east roof, Roof Mask 5 with figures to the sides. 


292. House C, east roof, husky leg of figure. 293. House C, east root, legs sculptured in the round. 
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294. House C, east roof, sculptured border. 


295. House C, south roof. Masks set closer together than on east roof. 
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At dawn of Palenque's greatness. Reconstruction painting by Merle Greene Robertson, 1980. 


THE SCULPTURE OF 


PALENQUE 


VOLUME I. The Temple of the 
Inscriptions 


MERLE GREENE ROBERTSON 


“The finest record we have for the art 
of a Classic Maya site." 

—Michael D. Coe, 

Yale University 


This is the first of five volumes that 
will provide a complete photographic 
record of Palenque, a city that reached 
sculptural and architectural heights never 
attained by any other Maya center. With 
hundreds of illustrations in each vol- 
ume, including many color photo- 
graphs as well as black-and-white pho- 
tographs and drawings, Merle Greene 
Robertson's study will be the only com- 
plete record of the site as it was before 
recent damage by volcanic ash and acid 
rain. The work will document some of 
the finest painted sculptured figures and 
stucco sculpture in Mesoamerica and 
will be the first complete study of color 
in a Maya site. 

This first volume is a detailed pre- 
sentation of the Temple of the Inscrip- 
tions, the most important structure at 
Palenque. It includes color photographs 
of all of the figures on the walls and on 
the sarcophagus in the famous Inscrip- 
tions Tomb, and it places the Temple 
in the context of the dynastic record of 
the city and its great king Pacal, who 
is buried in the tomb beneath the pyr- 
amid. Subsequent volumes will cover 
the art of the Palace houses, the Cross 
Group, the North Group, and other 
sculpture from Palenque on and off the 
site. 

The author considers the stucco 
sculpture as a work of art; as repre- 
senting a technically exact and orderly 
sequence in human endeavor; and as an 
iconographic language, in which each 
element, motif, and subject is bound to 
a specific category of the chromatic 
spectrum. 


ISBN 0-691-03560-1. 
350 pages. 344 illus., 96 in color. 
3 maps. 9% x 12". 1983. 


FIFTH CENTURY 
STYLES IN 
GREEK SCULPTURE 
BRUNILDE SISMONDO RIDGWAY 


A sequel to her two previous books on the sculpture of the Archaic and of the Severe periods 
of Greek art, this volume by Brunilde Ridgway examines the various sculptural styles within 
the period 450-400 в.с. The major emphasis of the text is on stylistic analysis and is supple- 
mented by many photographic details and a glossary. 
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. unquestionably one of the most important and boldest books on the subject to have 
appeared in years." —Art Express 


Cloth: ISBN 0-691-03965-8. Paper: ISBN 0-691-10116-7. 
256 pages. 159 illus. 1981. 


STUDIES IN THE ANTIQUITIES 
OF STOBI 


VOLUMEI 
EDITED BY JAMES WISEMAN AND DJORDJE MANO-ZISSI 
ISBN 0-691-03557-1. 288 pages. 1973. 


VOLUME II 
EDITED BY JAMES WISEMAN AND DJORDJE MANO-ZISSI 
ISBN 0-691-03558-X. 186 pages. 1975. 


VOLUME Ш 


EDITED BY JAMES WISEMAN AND BLAGA ALEKSOVA 


This is the third book in a three-volume series of special studies resulting from excavations at 
ancient Stobi. The series includes reports of special limited excavations; technical studies and 
reports on methodology; and special studies on archaeological, historical, and art historical 
topics. These interdisciplinary volumes stem chiefly from excavations by the University of Texas 
(1970-73) and Boston University (1974-81), conducted jointly with the National Museum of 
Titov Veles, Yugoslavia, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. A large Hellenistic 
and Roman city at the confluence of the Vardar and Crna rivers in Yugoslavian Macedonia, 
Stobi was a major administrative and ecclesiastical center during the later Roman Empire and 
lay at the crossroads between the Aegean world and the Central Balkans; the early Christian 
basilicas (fourth to sixth centuries) alone would make the site of major importance. 


ISBN 0-691-06563-6. 323 pages. 125 illus. 1982. 
Three-volume set: ISBN 0-691-03564-4. 
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